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1746.  PRINCETON.  1896. 

Dei  Sub  A  u mine  Viget. 

“A  Christian  college  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  religion  it  teaches  or  the  place  it  assigns  to 
the  Scriptures  in  the  curriculum.  .  .  .  Leaving  to 
the  theological  schools  and  the  appropriate  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  the  discussion  of  questions  in  divinity  on 
which  the  churches  are  divided,  and  standing  aloof  from 
sectarian  controversies,  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  ourselves 
ready  for  the  defence  of  those  fundamental  truths  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
Christians  of  every  name  have  a  common  interest.  1 
hope  that  Princeton  will  always  stand  for  belief  in  a 
living  God,  the  immortal  self,  comparative  morality,  and 
the  divine  Christ.  On  this  broad  platform,  all  the  true 
friends  of  Princeton  can  meet,  and  here  we  must  stand 
if  we  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  history  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  Christian  men.” 

— President  Patton  s  Sermon. 


The  Evangelist  sends  congratulations  to  the  honored  seat  of 
learning  on  this  her  great  anniversary. 
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POULTNEY  BIGELOW’S 


First  Paper  on 


WHITE  MAN’5  AFRICA 


Giving  a  novel  view  of  Jameson’s  raid,  from  material  placed  in  the  author’s  hand 
by  an  English  physician  and  a  l!oer  official,  thus  ]iresenting  both  sides  of  this  re* 
markable  episode. 

The  Second  Instalment  of 

DU  MAURIER’5  NEW  NOVEL 


a 


THE  MARTIAN’’ 


Short  Stories  by 
THOMAS  A.  JANVIKR 
OCTAVE  THAN' IT 
Mks.  E  a  ALEXANDER 
JOHN  KENDRICK  HANGS 
VICTORIA  CLEMENT 


I 

I 


A  timely  and  important  stu<ly  of  American  politi¬ 
cal  tendencies  by  I’rofessor  EkancIs  N.  riloRI'E. 
Professor  WooiiKow  Wilson's  sixth  pajier  on 
“Washington."  “  l.iterarv  Landmarks  of  Flor¬ 
ence, "  by  Lai  kfnck  IIl’tion.  “  The  Cuckoos  and 
the  Out-witied  Hird,”  by  the  late  Wii.i.iam  Hamil¬ 
ton  Gibson. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  NOVEMBER  —  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Her  Writings,  In  a  Kew  Riverside  Edition  from  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Plates.  Tborougbly  edited  and  rearranged 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes.  With  Por¬ 
traits,  Views  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Homes,  and  othe.*  Il¬ 
lustrations,  on  engraved  Title-pages.  In  16  vols., 
18mo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Sl.SO  each. 

Three  volumes  have  already  appeared;  the  following 
are  now  ready:— 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  the  Key  (2  vols.) 
Hodsbhold  Papers  and  Stories. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  has  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  an  Introductory  Paper  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Introduction,  giving 
the  history  of  the  wonderful  story,  and  a  Bibliography 
of  its  editions  and  the  numerous  languages  in  which 
it  has  appeared. 


Christianity  and  Sociai 
Problems. 

By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Evolution 
of  Christianity,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Abbott  here  gathers  the  fruit  of  years  of  thought 
and  observation  on  the  social  order  and  disorders  of 
the  age,  and  endeavors  to  apply  Christ's  teaching  on 
social  questions  to  present  conditions. 


Letters  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Eldited  by  Paul  Meurice.  In  two  volumes  8vo,  care¬ 
fully  printed,  and  bound  in  handsome  library  style. 
First  Series,  with  a  fine  portrait.  $3.00.  [The  Second 
Series  will  appear  in  a  few  months.] 

A  work  of  remarkable  interest,  including  Hugo’s 
unpublished  letters  to  bis  father,  wife  children,  and 
to  many  famous  persons,  including  a  notable  series  of 
fifty  letters  to  Sainte  Beuve. 


A  Year  in  the  Fields. 

Eight  of  John  Burroughs's  delightful  outdoor  papers, 
with  20  charming  pictures  from  photographs  and  an 
Introduction,  by  Clifton  Johnson.  12mo,  gilt  top, 
$1.50. 


Judith  and  Holofernes. 

A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Crown  8vo, 

gilt,  ton  -  ..t  --«» 1  

The  old  Maccabean  story,  with  its  Oriental  scenes 
and  characters,  is  told  with  all  the  imaginative  charm 
and  the  literary  felicity  which  belong  to  Mr.  Aldrich. 

The  Story  of  Aaron,  so- 
named,  the  Son  of 
Ben  Ali. 

A  Sequel  to  “Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  His  Queer 
Countrv,”  and  “Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home”  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  With  25  Illustrations  by  Oli¬ 
ver  Herford.  Square  8vo,  illuminated  cover,  $2.00. 

Aaron  can  talk  with  animals;  he  tells  the  secret  to 
the  “Tliimblefinger”  children,  and  here  are  the  stories 
they  heard. 


A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  “VVinterborough,” 
“The  Coming  of  Theodora,”  etc.  A  charming  com- 
;wnion  volume  to  Miss  White's  “When  Molly  was 
Six.”  With  cover  design  and  two  other  illustrations. 
Square  16mo,  $1.00. 


Sold  bu  B<)okseUers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 

11  East  ITth  Street,  New  York. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork. 


LITERATURE  ***^AGE:NCYf*^ 

Receives  and  forwards  orders  and  subscriptions  for 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  jiubiished  anywhere. 
Get  bis  prices  and  save  money. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Boom  918. 


PBE8EBVE  TOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  EyAVOBLiST  is  pnbllshed  In  a  shape  oon 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wlsn  i 
binder  for  the  pnrpoee  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  orde: 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  26  oente  each,  postag- 
prepaid.  Address  Tsi  BTAJiaaLiET,  P.  O.  Box  8880,  N-  w 
York  City. 


SOHBKMEBHGBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AOENOT. 
Oldest  and  best  knowm  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Street,  New  Tore. 


New  Tore,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  balf  hours  from  New  York. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines, 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

James  W.  Morey,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Lakewood.  N.  J. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Successors  to  the  Misses  Green. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  SquARE. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St ),  New  York. 

7Ttb  year  oi>ens  Sept.  23d.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium. 

HENRY'  B.  CHAPIN.  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principa 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional  Year  begins  Sept.  16, 1886. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prin.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

list  year.  Prepares  tborougbly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbeb.  A.M.,  Prln.,  Pongbkeepsle,  N.  Y. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  BusU 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.  by  the  West  Jersey  Piesby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  Is  beautifully  sltnated 
with  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  sncb  surroundings  re¬ 
ceived.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Hole  School  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 


Ont-door  life,  motherly  care,  Lome  Instruction  by  twc 
Vassar  gr^uates,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis  210  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 
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KATE  CARNEGIE. 

By  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  “  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,”  With  50  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Gor¬ 
don.  12mo,  $1.50. 

TRAVEL  AND  TALK. 

My  100,000  Miles  of  Travel.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
author  of  “  Music  and  Morals,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo,  two 
volumes,  with  two  portraits,  in  box,  $5.00  net. 

MY  LONG  LIFE. 

An  Autobiography.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke- 
Illustrated.  Small  VO,  $2.00. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  NETS. 

By  Amelia  E.  Karr,  author  of  “A  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon.”  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.2.5. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS. 

By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  $2.00. 

TALES  OF  OUR  COAST. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold  Fred¬ 
eric,  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  “  Q.”  $1.25. 

CAPTAIN  SHANNON. 

By  Coulson  Kernahan,  author  of  “A  Dead  Man’s 
Diary,"  “A  Book  of  Strange  Sins,”  ‘  God  and  the 
Ant,''  etc.  I2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF 
BALGOWRIE. 

By  Jane  H.  Findlater.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
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All  Mound  the  Horizon, 


Without  question  the  moat  important  event 
of  the  past  week  is  the  phenomenal  rise  in 
wheat.  Its  importance  is  two-fold :  first  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  legitimate  and  not  a  speculative 
movement,  entirely  based  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  second  becuase  of  its 
immense  significance  with  regard  to  immedi¬ 
ate  political  issues.  The  rise  in  values  is  due  to 
famine  in  India,  and  is  affecting  corn  and  oats 
as  well  as  wheat,  as  is  natural  in  the  case  of  a 
demand  caused  by  famine.  Already  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  grain  has  begun  ;  eastern  railroads 
and  Chicago  elevators  are  taxed  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  and  every  cubic  foot  of  ocean 
carriage  is  engaged  till  next  January.  The 
excitement  in  the  produce  exchanges  of  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Liverpool  is  something 
unprecedented,  but  it  is  real  business  and 
means  prosperity.  More  than  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  have  been  added  to  the  price  of  wheat 
within  a  month,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of 
that  since  Saturday.  Even  should  the  rise  not 
continue  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  be 
the  richer  by  $35,000,000  from  wheat  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  other  cereals,  of  which  the 
marketing  is  only  just  begun.  But  it  is 
probable  that  wheat  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
the  farmers  receive  still  larger  profits. 

The  bearing  of  this  condition  of  things 
upon  political  issues  is  obvious.  At  one  blow 
tbe  cornerstone  of  the  argument  for  free 
silver  is  knocked  away.  It  has  been  the  per¬ 
sistent  claim  of  its  advocates  that  wheat  and 
silver  go  together ;  that  to  raise  tbe  price  of 
silver  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  and 
so  bring  prosperity  to  the  country.  But  on 
Monday  wheat  was  higher  than  it  has  been 
for  years  and  silver  was  lower.  And  tbe  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  wheat  will  continue  to  rise  and 
silver  to  fall,  tbe  country  growing  richer 
all  the  time.  A  very  cogent  letter  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  of  Monday  showed  very  clearly  that 
if  the  United  States  were  to  advance  tbe  price 
of  silver  to  $1.29  per  ounce  (thus  establishing 
tbe  16  to  1  ratio)  it  would  cost  tbe  govern¬ 
ment  about  four  thousand  million  dollars. 
That  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  five  times  as  much  as  our  entire  annual 
production  of  cereals  and  cottons  are  worth. 
But  the  argument  of  facts  such  as  the  produce 
exchangfs  have  presented  this  week  is  more 
cogent  than  any  argument  from  figures. 

We  have  gained  two  important  points  by 
negotiation  with  Turkey  during  the  past  week. 
The  Porte  has  consented  to  allow  the  families 
of  naturalized  Armenian  Americans  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  this  country,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  whereby  naturalized  Arme- 
nian-Americans  returning  to  their  native  land 
with  passports  from  our  country  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  tbe  protection  due  to  their  passports. 


This  point  has  long  been  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Porte,  which  has  maintained  that  our 
passports  when  presented  by  Armenians  or 
Turks  guaranteed  them  no  protection.  Tbe 
present  concession  is  one  which  our  min¬ 
isters  have  for  years  been  urging,  but  up  to 
this  point  without  even  a  hope  of  success,  the 
Porte  simply  refusing  to  consider  the  question 
at  all  It  is  now  expected  that  no  opposition 
will  be  made  to  the  appearance  of  the  Ban¬ 
croft  off  the  headquarters  of  the  Legation  at 
Constantinople.  Our  government  has  taken  a 
firm  stand  on  this  point  and  to  this  are  no 
doubt  due  all  tbe  concessions  of  the  past  week. 

But  now  that  Armenian  refuge  s  are  to  be 
permitted  to  come  here  how  are  we  going  to 
receive  them?  This  question  has  been  made 
very  prominent  this  week  by  tbe  arrival  at 
Ellis  Island  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven  of 
them,  who  have  already  managed  to  make 
their  escape  from  Constantinople,  Sivas  and 
other  points.  Tbe  Salvation  Army  bad  under¬ 
taken  to  care  for  them,  being  seconded  in 
their  purpose  by  tbe  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
For  some  time  past  the  Army  has  been  issuing 
appeals  and  sending  out  collectors  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  these  unfortunates, 
and  now,  it  appears,  a  strong  counter  move¬ 
ment  has  been  set  on  foot  to  prevent  their 
landing  or  return  them  to  Turkey  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  paupers. 

Such  a  movement  must  be  the  outgrowth 
of  ignorance  or  selfishness,  or  both.  It  would 
seem  as  if  no  one  with  a  heart  in  him  and 
sufficient  intelligence  to  read  tbe  papers, 
could  think  of  classing  these  unfortunates 
with  ordinary  paupers.  Of  course  they  are 
paupers,  if  to  i|be  destitute  as  the  result  of 
unexampled  affiictions,  persecutions,  tor¬ 
ments,  is  to  be  paupers.  But  if  ever  poverty 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  humanity,  it  surely 
has  in  this  case.  If  ever  a  people  calling 
themselves  Christian  have  a  duty  as  Chris¬ 
tians  to  succor  the  needy  their  duty  is  right 
here  and  now.  But  these  are  not  paupers  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  pauperism  has 
a  moral  not  simply  an  economic  significance. 
The  Armenians  are  an  intelligent,  thrifty, 
bard-working  race.  They  are  mainly  agri¬ 
culturists  and  can  soon  be  put  to  work.  All 
that  a  poor  man  of  intelligence  and  thrift 
needs  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  public  charge 
is  a  friend  and  precisely  this  the  Salvation 
Army  offers  to  be  to  these  Armenian  refugees. 

The  Army  proposes  to  establish  them  tem¬ 
porarily  in  an  adjacent  New  Jersey  town  or 
rural  village,  but  by  no  means  to  prey  upon 
that  neighborhood.  This  is  to  be  merely  a 
place  for  rest  and  recuperation,  giving  time  for 
ascertaining  the  several  abilities  of  these 
people  and  procuring  work  for  them  in  tbe 
West  and  Northwest,  wherever  strong  arms 
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and  atont  hearts  may  be  needed.  And  the 
people  of  this  township  need  not  fear  that  the 
temporary  sojourn  of  these  unfortunates, 
whether  longer  or  shorter,  will  impoTerish 
themselves.  Doubtless  they  have  been  and 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  sojourners  among  them,  but  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  outsiders  will  be  greatly  larger 
than  theirs,  and  additional  funds  will  thus 
be  brought  into  the  district.  In  fact,  if  we 
read  our  New  Testament  aright,  that  district 
which  harbors  these  poor  sufferers  for  con¬ 
science  sake  wiil  be  bleased,  not  harmed,  by 
offering  them  a  generous  welcome. 

We  would  therefore  warmly  urge  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  able  to  give  gifts,  thus 
to  cooperate  with  the  Salvation  Army  in  their 
efforts  to  set  these  refugees  upon  their  feet 
an  1  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  public 
charge.  And  we  would  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Immigration  Commissioners  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  refugees  who 
may  now  be  expected  in  large  num'.ers,  the 
lav  concerning  paupers  should  not  be  too 
rigidly  enforced,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated.  These  are  not  common  paupers; 
they  will  be  in  friendly  bands;  that  will 
keep  them  from  becoming  paupers.  They  are 
the  sort  of  immigrants  that  our  country  is 
accustomed  to  welcome. 

Spain  has  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  days.  She 
has  utterly  failed  in  every  money  market  of 
Europe  to  borrow  the  money  which  alone  can 
keep  her  from  dishonor,  and  worse,  if  anything 
can  be  worse.  Tbe  insurrection  in  Cuba  is 
anything  but  quelled,  and  every  week  that 
passes,  while  it  must  add  greatly  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Cubans,  without  question 
adds  to  their  determination  to  hold  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  diminishes  the  prospect  that 
Spain  will  ever  conquer  this  heroic  people. 
In  tbe  far  East  the  same  story  is  repeated. 
The  rebellion  in  tbe  Philippine  Islands  is  taking 
on  a  portentous  character,  and  Spain,  chiefly 
we  believe,  for  want  of  the  money  to  provide 
proper  methods  of  warfare,  is  there  indulging 
in  those  high  handed  means  of  cruelty  which 
are  tbe  last  resort  of  tbe  desperate. 

ARTHUR  MURRAY  l)OD<;E. 

The  good  sou  of  a  good  man  has  gone  home 
to  bis  reward.  Too  soon,  as  we  measure  by 
earth’s  standards,  for  Mr.  Dodge  was  only  in 
his  forty  third  year,  and  a  long  life  of  use¬ 
fulness,  benevolence  and  Christian  kindness 
seemed  to  be  before  him.  The  eon  of  the 
elder  William  E.  Dodge,  be  inherited  with  his 
share  of  bis  father’s  fortune  a  like  share  of 
his  interest  in  all  good  enterprises  and  his 
realizition  of  tbe  debt  of  men  of  wealth  to 
their  time.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  him  Yale  is  largely  indebted  for 
its  new  gymnasium.  With  worthy  self  forget¬ 
fulness  Mr.  Dodge  was  content  not  to  found 
new  benevolences  but  to  administer  his  wealth 
through  organizations  already  in  operation. 
Therefore  his  good  deeds  have  not  been  much 
heralded,  but  they  have  been  none  the  lees 
ueeful.  In  other  respects  Mr  Dodge’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  important ;  for  it  is  a  public 
beneflt  when  a  benevolent  man  is  a  sue 
cessful  business  man,  and  Mr.  Dodge  kept 
up  the  traditions  of  the  family  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  even  a  greater  beneflt  to  a  country 
like  ours  when  a  man  whose  natural  social 
position  is  in  the  more  prominent  class,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  clubs  and  active  in  social  circles,  is  an 
outspoken  Christian  and  a  man  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  though  unobtrusive  philanthropy.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  married  in  1874,  tbe  year  of  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  to  tbe  daughter  of 
Governor  Jewell  of  Connecticut,  and  was  tbe 
father  of  flve  sons,  who  with  their  mother  sur¬ 
vive  to  keep  up  the  honor  of  a  worthy  name. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I>.  Cuyler. 

Lakb  Mohonk.  Oct.  15, 1896. 

"My  soul  is  among  lions,”  were  the  words 
that  oocured  to  me  when  I  entered  the  large 
reception  room  here  yesterday,  and  saw  the 
group  of  notabilities  gathered  around  the  big 
blazing  fire.  The  ride  up  tbe  mountain  in  tbe 
raw  air  was  rather  chilling,  but  we  forgot  the 
cold  in  the  sumptuous  feast  for  the  eye.  Never 
have  I  seen  quite  so  gorgeous  a  display  of 
scarlet  and  gold  in  the  autumnal  foliage; 
there  were  some  maples  and  hickorys  that 
glowed  as  if  on  fire.  A  ’noist  September  al¬ 
ways  brings  a  brilliant  October ;  but  a  drought 
in  the  early  fall  always  is  followed  by  dead 
brown  leaves.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  leaf  transformation;  for  nature’s  ways 
in  that  direction  are  past  finding  out. 

A  noble  collection  of  Christian  philantbro 
pists  are  gathered  here.  Conspicuous  among 
them  is  tbe  spare  saintly  face  of  Bishop  Whip 
pie  of  Minnesota,  tbe  Indians’  best  friend  in 
tbe  West.  Bishop  Westcott  of  Durham,  Eng¬ 
land,  once  said  to  Hiss  Smiley,  "  the  most 
apostolic  man  I  ever  met  is  your  Bishop 
Whipple;”  and  the  commendation  was  not  too 
strong.  The  grand  old  man  makes  a  long 
journey  every  year  to  this  conference  for  the 
red  men.  Another  veteran  on  tbe  Episcopal 
bench  is  present— Bishop  Huntington  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Y"ork.  What  a  beautiful  combina¬ 
tion  of  deep  spirituality  and  clean-cut  style 
his  printed  sermons  show  1 

I  bad  a  delightful  talk  with  him  last  eve¬ 
ning  ;  for  bis  rich  and  deeply  evangel’cal 
writings  have  made  him  one  of  my  benefac 
tors  It  would  not  be  an  Indian  Conference 
without  good  old  Senator  Dawes.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  he  was  always  tbe  faithful  watchdog  of 
the  interests  of  the  aborigines,  and  they  owe 
him  a  monument  by  and  by.  The  departure 
of  such  genuine  statesmen  as  Edwards  and 
Dawes  from  the  Senate  is  a  public  calamity  ; 
for  the  decadence  of  that  body  in  the  public 
estimation,  of  late,  has  been  lamentable.  It 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  patch  of  political 
nettles.  The  veteran,  Gen.  Whittlesey,  pre 
sented  yesterday  morning  a  summary  of  the 
progress  made  in  dealing  with  Indian  affairs 
during  tbe  past  year.  His  good  white  head  is 
always  visible  at  these  annual  convocations 
Captain  Pratt  of  Carlisle— who  always  brings 
some  specimens  of  the  reconstructed  young 
Indians  from  his  famous  school — is  also  pres¬ 
ent 

Rather  tbe  hero  at  tbe  opening  session  yes 
terday  morning  was  tbe  Rev  Edgerton  Young 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  Mi.  Young  has  never 
been  here  before,  and  bis  speech  took  tbe 
crowded  audience  by  storm.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  Methodist  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  interests  of  tbe  red  men  in  Canada,  and  a 
book  he  has  published  drew  forth  warm  com 
mendations  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  good 
people  down  our  way  want  to  have  their  hearts 
fired  up,  let  them  send  for  Brother  Edgerton 
R.  Young;  be  is  as  witty  as  be  is  wise  on  the 
platform.  Bishop  Gilbert,  Heroert  Welsh, 
Rev  Dr.  Stimson,  Dr.  Hayes  Ward,  President 
Seelye  of  Smith  College,  President  Dreer  of 
Roanoke  College  and  many  other  eminent 
men,  with  a  large  company  of  honorable 
women  are  on  hand,  and  we  shall  have  a  flood 
of  earneit  oratory.  Presbyterianism  is  repre 
sented  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd,  Dr  Charles  L 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Fisher,  and  tbe  Bapti<>ts 
by  Dr  MacArtbur  and  Professor  Gilmore  of 
Rochester  who  wrote  the  popular  hymn,  "He 
Leadeth  Me  ”  This  afternoon  we  are  all 
going  up  on  Skytop  to  dedicate  two  new 
summer  bouses;  one  to  Senator  Dawes,  and 
another  to  tbe  memory  of  the  heroic  General 
Armstrong  of  Hampton  Institute.  They  are 
near  the  “Whittier  Outlook”  Those  capti¬ 
vating  forests  out  yonder  are  too  inviting  for 
^  me  to  linger  indoors ;  so  I  drop  my  pen  and 
I  “take  to  the  woods.” 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  more  hopeful  aspect  of  tbe  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  was  convincingly  set  forth  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Mohawk  Conference  just  con¬ 
cluded.  Never  has  this  Conference  been 
marked  by  so  large  and  distinguished  an  at¬ 
tendance,  or  have  its  discussions  been  more^ 
faithful  and  suggestive. 

Among  tbe  distinguished  persons  present- 
who  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smiley  were  Bishop  Huntington^. 
Bishop  Whipple,  Dr.  Cuyler,  President  Seelye, 
Senator  Dawes  Mr.Herbert  Welsh  Dr.  Frissell,. 
General  Whittlesea,  President  Gates,  Judge 
Howrey  and  many  other  fiiendsof  the  Indian. 

Here  for  fourteen  years  have  annually  gath- 
red  all  who  were  most  devoted  to  tbe  cause  of 
the  Indian  of  our  land,  and  most  intelligent 
ir  its  pursuit  To  Mr.  Smiley,  who  has  ever 
been  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Conference,, 
as  well  as  its  open  handed  host,  the  work 
whi^b  it  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  bring  heartfelt  satisfaction  The 
Conference  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  October 
14th  Mr  Smiley  claiming  tbe  privilege  of  nom- 
initing  President  Gates  of  Amherst  ae  chair¬ 
man.  In  accepting  the  nomination  Dr.  Gates 
in  a  very  happy  and  graceful  speech  reminded 
those  present  that  coming  to  Mohawk  solely 
for  enjoyment  would  not  be  doing  Indian  work. 
General  Whittlesea  thi^n  reviewed  the  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  Indian  commissioners  for 
the  past  year.  It  has  been  very  successful 
in  all  but  its  legal  aspects.  The  desired  bills- 
have  not  been  passed  by  Congress  —  ow¬ 
ing  to  insufficient  pressure  on  that  body. 
General  Whittlesea  slid  there  was  much  more 
to  be  done  than  has  yet  been  done  and  urged- 
tbe  indefatigable  maintenance  of  tbe  high, 
standard  with  which  the  work  was  begun. 
Reports  were  read  from  various  parts  of  tbe 
field,  telling  of  business  and  educational- 
progress,  the  reports  from  the  Missions  sup¬ 
porting  those  of  tbe  government.  General 
Whittlesea  and  Senator  Dawes  replied  to 
many  questions  on  legal  points  and  General 
Whittlesea  on  being  asked  if  90,000  Indians 
were  self  supporting,  replied  that  150  000  In¬ 
dians  are  self-supporting.  He  stated  that  the 
Standing  Rocks  have  this  year  paid  $300  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  toward  the 
latter’s  jubilee  and  they  support  annually 
three  missionaries. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  report  of  Mrs.  Eldredge,  who 
has  been  for  five  yeais  field  matron  on  the 
Navahoe  Reservations,  where  she  was  sent  by 
tbe  American  Missionary  Association.  She 
found  them  in  great  poverty,  owing  to  their 
(  hange  from  herders  to  farmers  Soured  by 
misfortune  they  objected  str.  nuously  to  the 
coming  of  Mrs  Eldredge  and  her  aids,  but 
•  he  latter  overcame  their  objections  by  min 
istering  tenderly  to  them  during  a  season  of 
great  illnees  brought  on  by  previous  hard¬ 
ships.  They  taught  the  Indianc  tbe  principle 
of  irrigation  and  the  country  is  now  fertile 
and  raises  splendid  crops  They  are  an  in¬ 
genious  and  industrious  tribe,  espe  dslly  the 
women,  who  herd  the  flocks  and  at  the  same 
time  fpin  their  beautiful  blankets. 

The  question  of  the  making  by  machinery 
of  the  Navahoe  blankets  was  then  discussed  at 
some  length  and  General  Eaton  sugg-sted 
teaching  them  industriei  by  the  methoa  now 
so  successful  in  Austria,  and  also  under  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hart  in  Ireland.  She  said  that 
Congress  ought  to  send  them  work,  not  food, 
a  project  more  easy  to  suggest  than  to  carry 
out 

Captain  Pratt  of  Carlisle  then  spoke  of  the 
pre-ent  condition  of  his  school.  He  said  that 
1  the  aggrega'e  earnings  this  summer  of  600  of 
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bis  pupils  were  $20,000.  There  are  now  at 
Carlisle  806  students  representing  61  tribes. 
Captain  Pratt  said  that  all  influences  at 
work  for  the  Indians  ought  to  be  toward  die 
tributing  them,  a  system  which  he  considers 
leads  to  individuality  and  independence.  He 
said  the  Nez  Perces  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  were  before  the  land  was  allotted. 

Bishop  Whipple  then  spoke  in  eulogy  of  Cap 
tain  Pratt,  who  he  said  was  doinij  a  grand  and 
noble  work  for  the  country  and  for  the  Indi 
ans  He  alluded  with  a  rare  simplicity  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  own  life  among  the  Indi 

ans,  and  avowed  his  unswerving  faith  in 
their  ultimate  regeneration. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  followed  by  bin  assist 

ant.  Bishop  Gilbert,  who  also  spoke  in  hops- 
ful  terms  of  the  work  of  Christianizing  the 
Indains. 

President  Heserae  read  the  report  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Indian  Territory,  full  of 
pertinent  statistics  and  deductions.  He  dwelt 
specially  upon  the  unlawful  encroachments  of 
the  whites. 

Senator  Dawes,  saying  that  investigation 
sooner  or  latter  overtakes  most  public  men, 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  President  Meserae’s 
report.  He  said  there  cannot  legally  be  built 
up  an  independent  people  under  our  constitu 
tion.  The  present  condition  of  this  territory 
can  go  on  only  so  long  as  public  safety  will 
permit.  He  denied  absolutely  that  we  have 
ever  had  the  power  to  abdicate  authority 
over  one  foot  of  territory  under  the  United 
States  flag,  and  he  spoke  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  measure  of  the  power  of  every  branch 
of  our  government.  He  said  we  may  sell  the 
territory  but  we  cannot  sell  the  government. 
The  Five  Nations  are  but  trustees  for  all  In¬ 
dians.  The  grant  of  the  Territory  was  made 
before  the  realization  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  by  an  Indian.  That  was 
a  revelation  of  thirty  years  after.  Every 
treaty  has  provided  for  two  things.  First, 
that  the  'and  is  held  for  the  use  of  each  and 
every  Indian,  share  and  share  alike.  Second, 
whenever  feasible,  land  should  be  taken  in 
severalty  and  regular  territorial  government 
be  establiihed.  The  United  States  guaran 
teed  that  every  tribe  should  have  an  equal  in 
terest  in  the  whole,  and  the  problem  is  solved 
when  it  keeps  that  faith. 

General  Eaton  said  the  Conference  was  en 
gaged  in  a  movement  to  maintain  the  sacred- 
ness  of  treaty,  of  human  character  and  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  spoke  upon  the  agency 
question.  He  said  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians ;  it  is 
the  obligation  of  civilization  to  ignorance.  The 
reservation  draws  the  necessary  line  bet  ween  the 
Indians  and  the  surrounding  people.  No  friend 
of  the  Indian  for  a  moment  expected  it  to  be 
a  peimanency,  it  is  but  their  temporary  nur¬ 
sery.  Mr.  Welsh  said  that  no  new  policy 
should  be  formulated,  but  pressure  should  be 
put  on  the  lines  which  Mohonk  has  marked 
out  from  the  beginning.  He  spoke  with  ad¬ 
miration  of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith’s  adherence  to 
the’system  of  Civil  Service  reform 

In  accordance  with  a  graceful  custom  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Smiley  of  naming  for  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  each  of  the  many  summer 
houses  with  which  the  grounds  are  dotted, 
two  ”of  .these  were  dedicated  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  one  to  the  memory  of  Gen 
eral  Armstrong,  one  to  Senator  Dawes,  Dr. 
Cuyler  and  Bishop  Whipple  making  the  ad 
dresses.  The  former  in  a  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  tribute  to  that  great  and  good  man,  Gen- 
eral'Armstrong,  said:  “It  is  not  si  much  to 
make. a  living  as  to  make  a  life.” 

On^Thursday ‘evening.  President  Oates  hav¬ 
ing  been  'called  away,  Mr.  Garrett  of  Phila¬ 


delphia  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  as 
chairman. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  read  the  report  of  Dr. 
Halimann,  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  to  the  Indian  Commissioners.  The 
establishment  of  kindergartens  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  corporal  punishment,  the  principle  of 
recreation  in  the  evening,  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  maohineE— steam  heaters  and 
electric  lights  have  done  much  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  Dr.  Halimann 
wrote  of  fleld  matrons  as  a  valuable  factor 
and  hopes  for  the  liberal  provision  for  more 
by  Congress. 

On  Friday  morning.  Miss  Collins  presented 
a  pipe  of  peace  from  the  Indians  of  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation,  where  the  flrst  Conference 
was  held. 

There  were  then  three  reports  of  the  work 
among  the  Indians  of  Southern  California  and 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  reg 
ulate  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  event  of  the 
Indian  Territory  becoming  a  state  was  dis 
cussed  at  great  length.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  missionary  to  the  Alaskan 
Indians,  was  read.  Hu  work  is  in  a  very 
hopeful  condition  and  his  scheme  of  transport¬ 
ing  reindeer  to  Alaska  has  met  with  unquali- 
fled  success. 

Dr.  Ryder  then  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

First,  That  the  Indian  department  should 
send  out  to  all  agents  rules  making  maritil  re¬ 
lations  important,  and  that  the  Indians  should 
as  soon  as  possible  come  under  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  State  where  they  live. 

Second,  That  all  marriages  should  be 
licensed  and  recorded  in  all  agencies. 

Third,  That  divorce  when  necessary  should 
be  deliberate,  and  the  lapse  of  a  year  take 
place  before  re-marriage. 

Fourth,  That  no  immoral  person  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  office. 

Miss  Collins  reported  the  condition  of  the 
Sioux,  and  related  many  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  theii  childish  simplicity  of  faith. 

On  Friday  evening  the  final  meeting  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Miss  McClurg’s  account  of  researches 
among  the  historic  remains  of  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians.  Then  came  the  happy  speech  of  thanks 
from  Dr.  MaoArthur  and  the  Conference  was 
over. 


*•  AMERICAN  PBESBVTERIANIS.M  IN  ITS 
DEVELOl'.MENT  ANU  GROWTH.  ” 

The  little  volume  just  issued  under  the 
above  title,  by  our  Board  of  Publication,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  paper  read  some  months 
since  before  the  Philadelphia  Ministers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  and  which 
was  then  greeted  with  an  approval  so  valid 
and  earnest,  it  would  appear,  as  to  survive  the 
long  vacation  season.  This  simple  fact  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  volumes  for  its  genuine  merit. 
The  presentation  and  unanimous  passage  of 
the  minute  following  at  a  meeting  just  held 
by  the  Association,  took  Dr.  Patterson  entirely 
by  surprise,  as  we  are  advised  on  the  best 
authority.  We  venture  to  share  in  his 
gratification  and  that  of  all  present  over  the 
pleasant  incident.  The  action  thus  runs: 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Association  of  Philadelphia  most  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  this  book.  In  it,  the  development  and 
growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nation  are  set  forth  with  careful  and 
painstaking  scholarship.  It  is  a  collection  of 
facts  and  figures,  comprehensive  in  scope, 
condensed  in  statement,  and  yet  bright  and 
att'active  and  in  style.  We  feel  confident 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  will  make 
Presbyterians  more  loyal,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  aggressive  within  denominiRional 
lines,  and  at  the  same  time  mote  Catholic 
in  their  Christianity. 


Of  the  serious  problems  that  confront  the 
student  of  social  science  to-day,  none  are 
more  imperative  than  those  presented  by  the 
outlawed  members  of  society  confined  in  our 
prisons  and  penitentiaries.  The  active  inves¬ 
tigation  of  these  problems,  both  on  the  theo¬ 
retic  and  the  practical  aide,  is  the  work  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association  are  well  known.  It 
aims  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
to  improve  prison  discipline  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  prisons,  to  support  and  encourage  re¬ 
formed  convicts  after  their  discharge.  The 
position  of  the  discharged  convict  is  espe¬ 
cially  a  perplexing  question,  and  one  with 
which  the  Association  has  dealt  with  benefi¬ 
cent  results.  Since  its  organization  80  098  dis¬ 
charged  prisoners  have  been  registered  at  its 
office  of  whom  7,631  have  secured  work 
through  its  efforts.  Supported  wholly  ^y  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  it  has  been  engaged  for 
fifty  years  in  aiding  and  uplifting  the  most 
helpless  class  in  the  community,  and  in  thus 
rendering  to  the  state  a  service  that  can 
hardly  be  adequately  understood. 


The  new  fleld  of  Home  Mission  work  re¬ 
cently  entered  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Frink  of 
Madison,  Kansas,  is  the  circulation  of  de¬ 
sirable  books  and  magazines  among  the 
churches  and  Sabbath  schools  in  regions 
where  books  of  any  kind  are  few  and  bard  to 
get  hold  of.  It  promises  well.  The  plan  is 
Library  Extension,  simewhat  after  the  method 
of  the  travelling  library  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  Dwellers  in  Eastern  cities  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  intellectual  destitution 
that  prevails  in  certain  regions  of  the  wide 
and  thinly  populated  West.  Far  from  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  human  activity,  oppressed  by  the  dead¬ 
ly  monotony  of  the  level  waste  in  which  they 
dwell,  consumed  by  the  deadlier  bane  of  lone¬ 
liness,  thtse  people  are  literally  starving  for 
tbe  means  of  mental  subsistence.  The  idea 
of  tbe  Travelling  Library  will  prove  a  blessing 
to  hundreds  of  young  people  throughout  the 
country.  It  should  be  generously  supported 
by  all  who  have  sympathy— or  books— to  give. 

The  Northfleld  Conference  for  Young  Ladies 
which  was  held  at  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  October  10th, 
was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  young 
ladies,  representing  many  of  tbe  churches  of 
this  city.  Orange,  Montclair  .Morristown,  New 
Brunswick,  Newark,  Tarrytown  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Ernest  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  John 
R  Davies  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church ;  Dr.  Anthony  Evans  of  the  West 
Church  and  Mr  Henry  E.  Cobb  of  tbe  West 
End  Collegiate  Church.  Mrs.  Wesley  Fiske 
Smith  led  an  “Open  Conference,”  in  which  a 
few  oi  the  young  ladies  took  part.  Ail  felt 
stimulated  to  do  whatever  definite  work  for  tbe 
Master  may  be  placed  before  them  this  winter. 
Another  conference  will  be  held  during  the 
winter. 

At  a  farewell  service  held  in  the  Church 
Missions  House  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  a 
brother  and  sister,  minister  and  deaconess, 
who  are  about  to  go  to  China  as  missionaries. 
Dr.  Huntington,  the  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
spoke  of  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
to  China  who  had  written  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  treatises  on  episcopacy  on  record. 
Mr.  Reid  bad  disconnected  himself  from  all 
missionary  societies,  thinking  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  divine  call  to  special  work  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through 
a  bureau  of  literary  information.  His  work 
bad  been  so  succsesful  that  Dr.  Huntington 
instanced  it  as  showing  that  the  ambassadors 
of  tbe  Church  may  be  as  influential  as  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  tbe  State. 
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THE  CELEBRATION  AT  PRINCETON. 

As  we  write  the  sons  and  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  old  Princeton  are  gathered 
tor  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  great  com¬ 
memoration.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a 
long  time  and  the  long  roll  of  men  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  graduated  from  Princeton,  have  wor 
thily  served  their  generation,  and  reflected 
honor  on  their  time  are  a  proof  that  every 
year  of  the  century  and  a  half  is  a  star  in  the 
crown  of  the  old  college.  The  ceremonies  of 
this  opening  day  (Tuesday)  began  with  the 
assembling  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  guests, 
alumni,  and  students  at  Marquand  Chapel, 
where  an  academic  procession  was  organized, 
in  the  order  of  rank  and  classes,  at  half-paet 
ten  o’clock.  The  procession  moved  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Hall,  where  the  opening  religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  held. 

The  religious  exercises  were  opened  with 
the  anthem  "Veni  Creator  Spiritus,”  sung  by 
a  choir  of  alumni.  The  invocation  was  by 
Professor  Fisher,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  After  the  singing  of  the  one  bun 
dredtb  Psalm  by  the  audience  the  Scripture 
lesson  was  read  by  Frofessor  John  Dewitt  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  dis¬ 
course  by  President  Patton  followed.  His 
text  was  from  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  third  chapter,  and  eleventh  verse  : 
"For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
theme  was  the  Relation  of  Religion  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  the  afternoon  a  formal  reception  is  to  be 
tendered  to  the  delegates  in  Alexander  Hall. 
The  address  of  welcome  is  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D  D  ,  of  the  class  of 
1873,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Duffield  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  the 
first  President  of  the  college,  and  a  grand 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D  D  , 
who  was  graduated  from  the  college  in  1752 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
the  second  President  of  the  college.  Dr. 
George  Duffield  was  afterwards  chaplain  of 
the  Continental  Congress  which  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  city  was 
also  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  col 
lege,  the  pastor  and  three  ciders  of  that 
church  being  members  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  speaker’s  father,  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Duffield,  D.D  ,  has  been  connected  with 
the  college  faculty  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  address  of  welcome  and  public  reception 
of  the  delegates  are  to  be  followed  by 
their  personal  presentation  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Green  library.  The  exercises  of  the 
day  will  close  this  evening  with  a  grand  or 
chestral  concert  in  Alexander  Hall. 

The  exercises  Wednesday  consist  of  a  poem 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D  ,  187t>, 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  and 
the  oration  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  1879,  in 
the  morniog. 

Of  course  no  college  function  is  complete 
without  its  ball  game.  In  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  football  game  with  the  University 
of  Virginia.  But  the  great  spectacle  of  the 
celebration  will  be  the  torch  light  procession 
of  Wednesday  evening.  Probably  this  coun¬ 
try  has  never  seen  such  a  parade,  and  only 
those  who  have  seen  the  illumination  of 
Heidelberg  Castle  and  the  student’s  parade  on 
that  great  occasion  have  ever  seen  its  like.  The 


various  classes  of  Alumni  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  preparations  for  this  interesting 
spectacle ;  it  is  said  that  single  classes  of  them 
have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  this  a  parade  worthy  of  the  Alma 
Mater  they  desire  and  delight  to  honor.  After 
the  procession  there  will  be  speeches  on  the 
campus,  and  no  doubt  the  very  torches  will 
pale  before  the  brightness  of  some  of  the 
orators. 

SESQUICENTENNIAL  PROGKAW. 

General  Prog;ram  of  the  Three  llays*  Bvents. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  20.  Reception  Day. 

10.30  A.  M  Academic  Procession  forms  at  Marquand 
Chapel. 

11.00  A.M.  ReliKious  Service  in  Alexander  Hall.— 
Sermon  by  President  Patton. 

3  00  p  M  Reception  of  Delegates  in  Alexander  Hall. 
4.3)  P.M.  Piesentation  of  Delegates  in  Chancellor 
Green  library. 

9.00  P.M.  Orchestral  Concert  in  Alexander  Hall. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  Alumni  and  Student  Day. 

10.30  A.M.  Academic  Procession  forms  at  Mar¬ 
quand  Chapel. 

11.00  The  Poem  and  Oration  in  Alexander  Hall. 
Poem  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke;  Oration  by  Prof. 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

2.30  P.M.  Football  game  between  Princeton  and 
the  University  of  Virginia  on  the  University 
Athletic  Field. 

8.30  P.M.  Torch-light  Procession  and  Illumination 
of  the  Campus. 

(The  procession  will  be  reviewed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.) 

Thursday,  Oct.  22.  Anniversary  Day. 

10.30  A  M.  Academic  Procession  forms  at  Mar¬ 
quand  Chapel. 

11.00  A  M.  The  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration  in 
Alexander  Hall. 

3-5  P.M.  Reception  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  at  Prospect. 

8.00  P.M.  Glee  Club  Concert  in  Alexander  Hall. 

THE  BOLL  OF  HONOR. 

More  than  a  hundred  literary  institutions 
in  this  countiy,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  have  sent  delegates  to  do  honor 
to  old  Princ-ton.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  the  names : 

The  Hon.  Demitrius  Botassi,  University  of  Athens. 
The  Hon.  William  Everett,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston. 

The  Hon.  J.  Craig  Biddle,  American  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  Philadelphia. 

President  Merrill  D.  Gates,  Amerst  College,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

President  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  Mass. 

Prof.  Henry  Matthias  Booth,  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

Prof.  William  T.  Lusk,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  Maine. 

President  Henry  F.  Shepherd,  College  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina. 

Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  University  of  California. 
Prof.  Joseph  John  Thomson,  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  and  the  Royal  Society,  England. 

Prof.  H.  Hyvernat,  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

President  Seth  Low,  Columbia  L’niversity,  New 
York. 

President  B.  L.  Whitman,  Columbia  L’^niversity, 
Washington. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

President  William  J.  Tucker,  Dalbousie  Univers¬ 
ity,  Nova  Scotia. 

Prof.  Andrew  Seth,  University  of  Ediburgh,  Scot¬ 
land. 

President  Joseph  Havens  Richards,  S.  J.,  George¬ 
town  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pro'.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Hamilton  College,  New  York. 
Prof.  Walter  Blair,  the  College  of  Hampden  Sid¬ 
ney,  Virginia. 


President  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Connecticut. 

President  Charles  William  Eliot,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Massachusetts. 

President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Maryland. 

Principal  William  Caven,  Knox  College,  Canada. 

President  Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  Esq.,  the  Lake  Forest 
University,  Illinois. 

Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton,  Lane  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Ohio. 

President  Thomas  Messenger  Drown,  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Karl  Brugmann,  University  of  Leipsic,  Ger¬ 
many. 

President'Francis  A.  Walker,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

President  James  Burrill  Angell,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Michigan. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos,  McCormick  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  Illinois. 

Principal  William  Peterson,  McGill  College  and 
University,  Canada. 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  Harvard  University  and 
the  National  Academy  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dean  George  Chase,  New  York  Law  School,  New 
York. 

Prof.  Goldwln  Smith,  University  of  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Prof.  Henri  Moissan,  University  of  Paris,  France. 

Prof.  William  Henry  Green,  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

Chancellor  Sanford  Fleming,  Queens  College  and 
University,  Canada. 

Prof.  Charles  Anderson,  Robert  College,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Turkey. 

President  Austin  Scott,  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey. 

Prof.  William  Alexander,  San  Francisco  Seminary 
California. 

Prof.  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  William  Peterson,  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Scotland. 

Prof.  James  Adair  Lyon,  Southwestern  Presby 
terian  University,  Tennessee. 

Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  South  Carolina  College, 
South  Carolina. 

President  Daniel  Bliss,  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Syria. 

President  James  Loudon,  University  of  Toronto 
Canada. 

Prof.  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Trinity  College, 
Ireland. 

President  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

President  Andrew  Van  Vrauken  Raymond,  Union 
University,  New  York. 


THE  SYNOD  OE  NEW  YORK. 

In  company  with  a  large  number  of  persons 
we  welcome  to  Greater  New  York  the  Synod 
which  convenes  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
this  week.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  and 
his  people  have  made  every  arrangement  that 
hospitality  could  devise  for  the  comfort  of 
their  guests  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Synod.  The  program  as  arranged  begins  with 
the  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Dr. 
Howard  Duffield,  at  the  evening  session  of 
Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  the  8ynod  will  be 
convened  by  a  devotional  service,  followed  by 
a  business  session,  and  during  the  noon  rece.s 
the  Synod  will  be  entertained  with  luncheon 
at  the  City  Park  Branch  of  the  First  Church. 
The  afternoon  session  will  open  with  tl  e 
communion  service,  and  a  business  session 
will  follow.  The  popular  meetings  of  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  evenings  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  Foreign  and  Home  Missions 
respectively.  The  Synod  will  adjourn  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session  of  Friday.  Per¬ 
haps  the  number  of  attendants  may  be  some¬ 
what  reduced  by  the  great  doings  over  at 
Princeton  during  the  same  time,  but  it  is  to 
( be  expected  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
will  be  of  quite  sufficient  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  reward'tbose  wiio  remain. 
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PRINCETON’S  SESQUI  CENTENNIAL. 

The  event  of  the  century  in  educational 
matters  is  being  observed  as  we  go  to  press 
with  solemnities  and  rejoicings  on  Prince¬ 
ton  Heights.  The  old  "College  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  comes  upon  the  scene  to  introduce  to 
the  present  generation  Princeton  University. 
With  a  sesquicentennial  fund  of  over  one 
million  and  a  quarter,  to  add  to  her  already 
magnificent  endowments,  the  venerable  "Nas 
sau  Hall”  steps  forth  like  another  Minerva  in 
full  panoply  to  receive  the  homage  which  the 
whole  world  of  letters  is  present  prepared  to 
pay.  Following  in  the  line  of  our  great 
schools  that  have  made  marvelous  progress 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  Princeton,  a  little 
slower  than  others  but  all  the  more  surely  and 
substantially  for  her  deliberation,  now  takes 
her  place  in  the  front  with  an  imposing  yet 
fitting  ceremonial  surpassing  any  that  have 
heretofore  marked  similar  events.  Coming 
at  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year,  amid 
the  splendors  of  the  autumn  which  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  Princeton  fully  displays,  when 
the  public  mind  and  heart  are  astir  with 
gravest  problems  such  as  our  schools  must 
help  to  solve,  this  observance  of  the  new 
era,  or  rather  the  recognition  of  the  new  rank 
which  this  renowned  institution  has  attained 
in  legitimate  ways  and  by  unquestioned  good 
work,  is  at  once  a  beautiful  spectacle  and  an 
imposing  scene.  Not  only  the  Presbyterian 
church,  but  the  culture  of  the  whole  land  is 
moved  by  it.  The  patriotic  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  is  stirred.  We  might  say 
truly  that  everybody  is  glad  for  what  goes 
on  at  Princeton  in  this  historic  week.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  put  into  words  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  Evangelist  family. 

Leading  up  to  the  three  days’  celebration  of 
the  present  week,  there  have  been  courees  of 
lectures  by  celebrated  scholars  from  abroad 
which  have  filled  the  days  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  created  a  back-ground  for  the  final 
ceremony.  This  week  the  president  preaches 
the  sesquicentenniil  sermon  and  publicly 
receives  later  the  representatives  from  other 
institutions.  There  is  a  formal  University  pro¬ 
cession  with  poem  by  Di.  Henry  van  Dyke  and 
historical  address  by  Professor  Woodrow  Wil- 
sro,  and  a  torch  light  review  of  the  classes 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
third  day  has  social  festivities,  with  the  an 
nouncement  of  gifts  and  the  conferring  of 
honorary  degrees.  Of  all  these  it  will  be  a 
life-long  good  to  be  a  spectator  and  partici¬ 
pant.  The  sons  of  Princeton  in  the  third  and 
the  tenth  generation  will  be  there.  They  will 
bring  their  honors  and  their  ripest  strength 
to  add  to  the  fame  and  the  fortune  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  It  will  enrich  the  history  of 
our  nation  with  a  chapter  of  triumphs  grander 
than  Olympian  games  or  the  "Battle  gallery” 
of  military  glory.  May  it  be  a  prophecy  of 
our  national  progress  on  the  road  to  fulfilling 
our  highest  ideals  of  duty  or  of  destiny  I 


EAST  AND  WEST  ONE. 

God  meant  this  continent,  we  might  almost 
confidently  affirm,'to  be,  in  its  main,  central 
area,  the  home  of  one  great,  integral  nation. 
Within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  waterways  open  and  bind 
together  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  form  no  impassable  barrier. 
Half  a  dozen  transcontinental  lines  of  railway 
cross  them  through  gaps  seemingly  left  by 
the  Creator  for  the  very'purpose.  And  Provi 
dence  has  so  ordered  history  that  no  other 
power  or  alien  population  should  get  firmly 
seated  in  any  portion  of  our  domain  this  side 
of  the  Pacific.  The  restless,  conquering  An 
glo  Saxon  with  his  kindred  and  allies  got  ex¬ 
clusive  hold  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  then 
pushed  irrisistibly  westward,  swarming  over 
plains  and  mountains,  till  the  further  ocean 
rim  of  the  continent  was  reached,  and  the 
whole  land  was  theirs.  The  utmost  strain  of 
the  Civil  War  failed  to  rive  the  nation  in  any 
quarter.  But  now,  in  a  time  of  confirmed 
peace  and  unity,  and  after  almost  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  remarkable  prosperity,  voices  are  heard 
threatening  a  new  rebellion  and  possible  seces¬ 
sion,  if  the  policy  of  a  certain  political  party 
is  not  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  voting 
population.  During  a  recent  visit  of  three 
months  spent  at  different  points  in  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  of  the  far  Western  States,  language  of 
this  kind  was  occasionally  heard.  It  is  said 
to  be  common  in  the  States  lying  south  of 
those.  To  aoyj^one  who  passed  through  the 
horrors  of  the  war  for  and  against  secession 
such  talk  sounds  not  less  than  criminal. 
That  there  shou'd  be  found  Americans,  within 
a  generation  of  that  terrible  period,  who  even 
think  of  a  repetition  of  its  awful  scenes  and 
sufferings,  makes  one  sick  at  heart. 

Careful  observation  in  various  Western 
States  gives  assurance  that  there  is  in  them  a 
strong  conservative  element,  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
at  stake,  and  devoted  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  the  nation  has  so  wonder¬ 
fully  prospered,  which  will  hold  back  the 
fiery,  short  sighted  crowd  intent  on  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  will  at  any  cost.  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  unreal  that  the  reasonable,  patriotic 
citizens  of  the  West  and  South  will  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  peril  and  resist  the  revolutionary 
tendency,  until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  border 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  they 
are  dragged  into  the  insurrectionary  vortex 
by  the  mad  forces  they  have  allowed  to  wax 
beyond  control.  The  political  campaign  has 
become  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  stir¬ 
ring-up  of  paesion  and  prejudice  almost  pro¬ 
hibitory  of  right  judgment  upon  the  vital 
principles  at  issue.  All  the  more  necessary  is 
it  that  those  who  can  reason  and  look  ahead 
should  exert  every  influence  to  calm  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  excited  feeling,  and  guide  their  States 
in  safe  and  righteous  courses.  A  solemn  duty 
rests  upon  all  Christian  patriots  to  resist  the 
beginnings  of  sectional  animosity,  and  assert 
the  real  oneness  of  the  American  people. 

For  we  are  one,  brothers  in  the  West  and 
South.  Four  years  of  fiercest  strife  only 
proved  the  real  solidarity  of  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  then  at  war.  Much  more 
should  all  Americans  who  live  along  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  whether  nearer  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun,  feel  to  the  inmost  fibre 


of  their  being  their  essential  unity.  Differ¬ 
ences  there  are,  of  course,  such  as  always  arise 
in  customs,  habits,  ways  of  talk  and  dress, 
and  manner  of  doing  things,  among  those  who 
dwell  in  different  environments.  But  the  un¬ 
likeness  between  the  people  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East  is  on  the  outside.  Who  that  has 
travelled  beyond  bis  native  habitat,  andjgot 
below  the  surface  life  of  the  people  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  but  has  found  that  they 
were  the  came  sort  of  folks  with  his  own, 
after  all?  And,  as  new  communities  get  age 
and  maturity,  they  pass  through  similar 
stages  of  growth  with  those  that  began  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  earlier,  and  arrive  at  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  culture  and  ways  of  phrasing 
life.  Having  travelled  much  and  also  lived 
many  years  in  the  West,  the  writer  asserts  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  absolute  oneness,  in 
all  that  is  central  and  vital,  of  the  genuine 
American  population  of  the  Western  States 
with  that  of  the  older  settled  Eastern  half  of 
the  continent.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the 
substantial  identity  of  language,  law,  re¬ 
ligion  and  social  organization  found  in  both 
hemispheres  of  the  republic.  There  is  a  still 
more  intimate  and  fundamental  likeness  and 
affinity  existing  among  the  representatives  of 
the  common  American  type  separated  only  by 
invisible  political  or  social  boundary  lines— a 
national  consciousness,  a  modern,  progressive, 
democratic,  Christian  point  of  view  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  common  to  us  all.  We  feel  alike 
the  pressure  of  the  band  of  Providence  im¬ 
pelling  the  whole  nation  onward  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  mission  in  history 

More  intimate  still  are  the  ties  of  kinship, 
friendship,  and  business,  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  relationship.  The  strife  between  North 
and  South  was  to  a  wretched  extent  literally 
fratricidal ;  but  ten  times  more  so  wou  d  be 
any  serious  conflict  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  cannot  be  that  the  partial  aliena¬ 
tion  of  our  Western  kindred  will  reach  the 
pitch  of  actual  resistance  to  the  legally  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  majority.  Free  govern¬ 
ment,  founded  on  mutual  agreement,  is  not 
to  be  thus  lightly  discredited  and  destroyed. 
But  to  forefend  a  catastrophe  so  baneful  to 
humanity  itself,  thoughtful  people  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  must  look  the  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  face,  and  resist  the  beginnings  of 
fraternal  strife.  If  there  is  any  real  ground 
for  the  charge  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
either  section  towards  the  other,  let  it  be 
clearly  made  known.  Perhaps  it  would  appear 
that  those  who  make  such  charges  ar^ them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  even  greater  damage  to 
the  common  country.  Our  Western  brothers 
may  be  sure  that,  if  they  have  any  valid  reason 
for  accusing  their  Eastern  kindred  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  any  positive  ground  for  the  bitter  feel¬ 
ing  of  alienation  said  to  exist,  the  men  of  the 
East  will  be  more  than  willing  to  make 
amends,  politically,  financially  or  in  any  other 
way,  when  the  case  is  clearly  proved.  But  as 
to  the  political  expedients  proposed  and  hotly 
insisted  on  by  many  in  the  West  and  South,  is 
it  not  possible  that,  as  in  the  resistance  by 
the  North  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  ac¬ 
cused  section  has,  after  all,  the  beat  interests 
of  the  whole  country  at  heart? 

It  is  ungracious  and  repugnant  thus  to 
speak  of  sections  by  name,  as  though  to  allow 
that  we  are  not  indeed  one  people  and  one 
country.  The  good  sense,  the  Americanism, 
the  Christianity  of  the  great  body  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  all  quarters  will  doubtless  assert  them¬ 
selves,  and  returning  prosperity  will  remove 
the  chief  occasion  of  discontent.  But  now  is 
a  critical  time  in  our  national* history,  when 
all  who  love  their  country  and  their  kindred 
in  every  part  of  it  should  emphasize  the  things 
that  make  for  peace  and  unity.  J.  H.  E. 
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XODMT  WASHINGTON  CHURCH  JUBILEE. 

“  Sure  as  Thy  troth  shall  last 
To  Zion  shall  he  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven.” 

Song  last  Sunday  morning  amid  the  glories 
of  our  autumn,  in  a  church  decorated  with 
the  colors  of  leaf  and  lawn  and  meadow,  by  a 
congregation  that  had  been  kindled  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  a  jubilee  sermon  and  some  stirring 
addresses,  these  familiar  lines  seemed  to  have 
been  written  for  the  occasion.  We  went 
forth  with  renewed  confidence  and  joy.  The 
spirit  of  the  occasion  will  live  with  us  who  as 
visitors  enjoyed  its  gladness.  There  will  be 
perpetual  inspirations  of  grace  and  hope  among 
them  whose  feast  it  was.  Ood  bless  them, 
pastor  and  people  I 

One  does  not  often  stumble  upon  a  distinctly 
rural  region  on  Manhattan  Island  to-day.  But 
yet  it  can  be  found  by  a  little  search.  Where 
you  are  least  likely  to  look,  the  unique  beau¬ 
ties  of  your  near  environment  are  oftenest 
discovered.  It  is  in  the  secluded  eddies  of 
the  rivers  that  you  find  their  precious  charms. 
Off  the  main  lines  of  travel  the  treasures  of 
the  world  lie  bid  away.  One  side  of  even  a 
great  highway  may  not  disclose  the  scenic 
wealth  or  so  much  as  suggest  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  region.  For  a  life-time  you  may  sail 
up  and  down  the  Hudson,  admiring  the  hill 
crest  beautified  by  delightful  homes,  from 
Spuyten  Duyvil  down  to  the  last  tree  that  is 
left  by  the  town’s  growth  on  the  river  shore 
and  not  be  aware  of  what  is  behind  that  won 
derful  front  view.  You  know  that  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  is  behind  it  somewhere  and  beyond 
it  by  an  indefinite  succession  of  ridges  like 
that  now  called  University  Heights,  you  are 
aware  of  the  East  River  and  the  Sound,  with 
the  wooded  shores  of  Long  Island  at  the  end 
of  the  view.  Even  that  generalization  is  at¬ 
tained  only  after  some  researches  by  chance 
visits  to  commanding  points.  And  it  is  a 
frank  confession  of  one  who  has  traveled  the 
Hudson  for  forty  years,  that  never  till  last 
Sunday  bad  he  known  by  actual  visitation 
what  the  extreme  Northern  End  of  this  great 
Manhattan  was  really  like.  There  are  not 
many  who  know  the  old  Post  Road  from 
Morningside  to  Kings  Bridge,  and  the  trav¬ 
eler  by  that  route  from  Yonkers  even  now 
would  form  but  slight  acquaintance  with  what 
from  the  tiver  and  from  the  private  roads  over 
those  wooded  heights  is  the  most  beautiful 
“suburb”  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Yet  here  at  old  Tubby  Hook,  yclept  “In- 
wood”  now,  we  have  a  “way  station”  as  rare 
in  visits  of  trains  and  travelers  as  many  a 
back  country  village.  And  here  is  a  grand 
old  country  church,  like  those  in  which  our 
sturdy  characters  are  trained  up,  going  on 
its  good  ways  in  dignified  independence  and 
rivaling  its  city  sisters  in  the  graces  of  giving 
and  doing  up  to  the  highest  ideals.  The  story 
of  its  work  and  life  is  a  poem,  a  grand  idyll 
of  the  King  whom  it  has  served  so  loyally  for 
half  a  century.  Right  there,  where  the  faith 
of  consecrated  men  planted  it,  amid  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  city’s  growth  and  the  world’s 
inflow,  it  has  stood  bravely  bolding  the  ground 
for  Ood  and  character  and  service  the  noblest 
and  best.  The  things  that  might  discourage 
some,  have  been  its  tests  of  quality  and  its 
crown  of  honor.  It  has  been  a  true  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  all  tbess  years  and  all  which 
that  implies  in  any  place  belongs  to  its  history 
and  its  fame. 

We  confess  a  liking  for  the  old  name  of 
Tubby  Hook.  It  was  so  called  in  the  early 
times  before  the  name  of  Washington  had 
gained  renown.  We  think  the  founder  of  the 
church  called  hie  hundred  acres  then,  which 
must  have  reached  quite  across  the  neck  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Harlem,  his  “farm  at 


Tubby  Hook.”  From  bis  homestead  on  the 
hill  he  looked  across  the  estate  of  bis  neighbor 
Dykman  to  the  Fordham  ridge  and  the  “  West 
Farms”  where  he  was  wont  to  worship  in  the 
edifice,  recently  shown  in  the  Evangelist  as 
the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  building  in 
Now  York  city.  One  day  he  took  young 
Walter  Carter  of  the  now  famous  publishing 
firm,  and  on  a  bit  of  his  fine  meadow  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  “Mount,”  and  near  the  poet 
road,  laid  out  the  foundation  lines  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure,  which  for  fifty  years  by  old  set 
tiers  and  for  half  that  time  by  everybody  from 
Tarrytown  to  the  city  has  been  known  as  “the 
Tubby  Hook  Presbyterian  Church.”  There 
such  men  as  the  eloquent  Dr.  Mann  and  the 
courtly  and  cultured  Dickinson  preached  and 
shepherded  their  loving  and  worthy  charge 
There  the  founder,  Samuel  Thompson,  two  of 
whose  daughters  became  the  wives  of  Robert 
and  Walter  Carter,  worshipped  till  he  was 
called  away  from  earth.  There  worship  to¬ 
day  the  representatives  of  these  honored  fam¬ 
ilies,  children  of  some  few,  grandchildren  of 
more,  both  elders  and  ministers  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  veritable^inberitance  of  the  saints  and 
we  felt  that  it  was.boly.'ground  Jndeed  and 
forever  to  be  held  sacred.  Such  consecrated 
places  in  a  great  city  are  its  guardian  altars 

Here,  too,  for  near ‘a  quarter,  century,  our 
brother,  George ‘S. ''Payson  has,  as  chancellor 
MacCracken  said  in]  his  ^congratulatory  ad 
dress,  “held  the  fort  while  the  world  was 
coming  to  flood  that  eddy  in  the  city  with  a 
dense  population.”  It  has  been  a  work  of  love 
and  of  faith.  The  “  world”  baa  followed  the 
railways  and  passed  him  by,  or  waited,  up  to 
now.  But  the  “country  church”  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  will  be  a  memory  in  twenty  years. 
What  a  precious  memory  that  will  be,  we 
could  understand  while  Walter  Carter  was 
giving  his  rich  store  of  reminiscence  with  the 
lessons  which  his  full  'heart  carried  home  to 
all  wh'^  heard.  A  circle  oLpeople  among  whom 
the  traditions  of  household  religion,  a  holy 
Slabbatb,  and  a  hallowed  church  are 'sacredly 
kept  alive  and  active  is  ]the  happiest  social 
condition  known  to  man.  That  has. been  the 
Mount  Washington  church  from  its  beginning. 
Its  isolation  has  helped  to  preserve  its  origins] 
character  and  tone.  Happy  is  such  a  people. 
It  may  be  when  the  “world”  whose  roads  have 
already  ridged  the  meadow  and  shut  in  the 
church  building  shall  at  length  arrive  in  force, 
they  will  look  back  with  some  regrets  to  these 
peaceful,  as  if  .to  happier  and  better  days. 

It  was  a  happy  close  to  this  jubliee  day  for 
the  writer,  to  break  bread  with  our  well 
known  and  honored  merchant,  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Creery  in  bis  charming  home,  which  is  the 
last  bouse  on  Manhattan  Island  as  seen  from 
the  Hudson  river.  How  he  fancied  the  site 
on  his  first  sail  up  the  river  in  1850,  watched 
its  improvement  by  another  with  a  personal 
interest  and  finally  in  ISOG  became  its  proprie¬ 
tor,  where  he  still  finds  a  rural  and  elegant 
retreat  from  the  world  of  “down  town,”  is  a 
story  of  faith  in  oneself  and  in  the  future 
which  the  true  man  may  honestly  indulge. 
That  “last  house”  on  the  island  which  we  have 
many  years  admired,  henceforth  has  the  charm 
of  being  the  possession  of  one  whom  we  shall 
think  of  as  a  good  man  and  a  personal  friend. 

R.  A.  S. 


The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance 
held  its  first  fall  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian 
Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
Monday,  October  5th.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James 
of  Brooklyn  is  its  President,  and  many  well 
known  women  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  its  Central  Committee.  The  reports 
showed  the  vigorous  activity  of  the  Society 
during  the  summer  months.  Public  addresies 
have  been  made  to  large  audiences  at  seaside 


and  mountain  resorts,  and  about  100,000  pages 
of  literature  distributed.  A  short  leaflet  on 
Foreign  Travel  and  the  Sabbath  has  been 
distributed  cn  out  going  steamers.  Plans 
were  made  at  this  meeting  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  A  very  general  conviction  prevails 
among  thoughtful  Christians  that  there  is  a 
call  for  special  effort  by  women  upon  these 
lines.  The  increasing  disregard  of  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  social  life  of 
our  cities  is  really  very  serious.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  proposes  to  consider  the  question  upon  a 
broad,  intelligent,  and  th  roughly  Christian 
basis  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month  at  11  A.  M  ,  at  156  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  and  are  open  to  all  persons 
interested  Information  and  literature  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  headquarters 
of  the  Alliance,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  National  Armenian  Relief  Association 
issues  a  tract  setting  forth  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  possible  the  Armenian  situation  and 
the  condition  of  the  Relief  work,  what  has 
been  done,  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  In  graphic  paragraphs  it 
describes  the  actual  situation :  a  region  as 
large  as  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn* 
sylvania  given  over  to  murder,  rape,  and 
robbery;  75,000  persons  killed,  50,000  houses 
and  shops  destroyed,  and  300,000  now  perish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  aid  ;  tells,  in  brief,  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Armenian  people,  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  massacres,  shows  that 
the  result  of  the  fanatical  Turkish  policy  is 
not  revolution  ;  but  that  the  five  months’  de¬ 
fence  of  Zeitoun  two  years  ago  “deserves  to  be 
classed  with  Tbermopjlse  or  Bunker  Hill,  and 
shows  that  the  highest  valor  and  manhood  are 
latent  in  Armenian  blood  ;”  sums  up  the  record 
of  massacres,  “a  total  of  161,000  Christians 
massacred  by  Turkey  within  seventy-five 
years,”  and  points  out  the  responsibility  and 
the  present  duty  of  Christendom.  The  tract 
farther  reports  the  relief  work  already  done, 
gives  in  detail  a  sketch  of  present  needs,  and 
offers  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  raising 
money  to  meet  them.  Every  one  should  send 
for  the  tract,  addressing  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Relief  Association,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Greene,  63  Bible  House. 


The  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School  and 
Missionary  Work,  Dr  James  A.  Worden,  issues 
an  appeal  to  Preeb}terian  Women’s  Societies, 
Sabbath  Schools,  Young  People’s  Societies 
and  Benevolent  Individuals  for  clothing  for 
the  poor  in  the  west.  The  Sabbath  School 
managers  are  finding  an  unusual  degree  of 
destitution  among  people  who  are  really  re¬ 
spectable  and  who  under  no  circumstances 
would  beg.  Clothing  sent  to  these  mission¬ 
aries  will  be  wisfly  distributed.  Dr.  Worden 
will  send  on  application  the  name  and  address 
of  a  Sabbath  School  Missionary  to  whom  a 
box  or  barrel  may  be  sent.  If  there  is  any 
preference  as  to  locality  he  would  like  it  to  be 
stated  in  making  the  application. 

In  the  recent  enthusiasm  for  Oriental  cul¬ 
ture  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  West 
has  much  to  teach  as  well  as  much  to  learn. 
Mr.  Takano  in  an  article  on  “The  Labor  Prob¬ 
lem  in  Japan,”  gives  striking  proof  of  this 
fact.  He  insists  that  Western  civilization  in 
its  best  sense  is  limited  in  Japan  to  the  higher 
classes  only.  “Low  wages,  long  working 
hours,  child  labor,  blacklist” — such  are  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  industrial  stratum 
of  a  land  which  i4  a  model  in  all  that  is 
true  and  delicate  in  art  and  fine  in  intellect. 
Mr.  Takano’s  protest  is  especially  significant 
in  that  it  appears  in  a  Japanese  review  and  is 
addressed  to  Japanese  readers. 


October  22,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


MR.  DEY  IN  TEXAS. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  that  has  been 
tried  and  found  faithful,”  it  is  John  H.  Dey. 
He  is  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and 
steady  as  the  day  is  long.  It  is  thirty-eight 
years  since  be  came  to  The  Evangelist,  and  in 
ail  this  time  he  has  continued  to  be  an  insep¬ 
arable  part  of  the  machine,  and  I  sometimes 
introduce  him  to  our  visitors  as  the  wheel 
horse  that  does  the  real  pulling  of  the  load, 
while  I  am  merely  a  figurehead,  put  on  more 
for  show  than  for  service,  as  I  am  such  a 
runaway,  fiying  off  now  and  then  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  or  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  But  when  I  come  back  and  am  shot 
up  by  the  elevator,  and  look  into  Mr.  Dey’s 
room,  there  he  is,  just  as  1  left  him,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  has  not  been  there  all  the  time, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sitting  in 
the  same  chair  and  bending  over  the  same 
table  I 

Every  summer  I  propose  to  make  a  turn 
about,  that  he  should  go  away,  and  I  stay  by 
the  stuff.  Once  or  twice  I  have  urged  him  to 
go  abroad,  offering  to  pay  all  his  expenses. 
But  no,  no  I  he  is  fixed  and  immovable;  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but 
a  powerful  hydraulic  machine  can  move  him 
from  the  spot  to  which  he  has  grown,  as  an 
oak  grows  to  the  mountain  side. 

But  there  is  a  power  that  is  stronger  than 
machinery ;  it  is  family  affection,  and  as  it  so 
happens  that  our  dear  co>laborer  has  a  son  in 
Texas,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years,  be 
has  at  last  torn  himself  away  from  his  moor¬ 
ings,  and  with  bis  better  half,  started  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  of  what  he  may  find  in 
those  unknown  parts  of  the  earth.  Once  or 
twice  we  have  had  messages  from  which  we 
pick  out  a  few  points  that  will  reassure  our 
readers  as  to  their  safety,  and  that  they  are 
really  having  a  glorious  time.  Thus  Mr.  Dey 
writes  from  New  Orleans  on  the  12th  instant: 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:— I  will  break  over  your 
injunction  to  do  nothing  long  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  had  such  a  time  as  I  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  describe.  The  weather  has  been  per¬ 
fect,  and  all  our  arrangements  and  anticipa¬ 
tions  have  been  realized.  As  you  know,  we 
left  New  York  on  Tuesday  evening,  taking  a 
Pullman  car,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  were 
in  Cincinnati,  an  hour  too  late  for  the  train 
South.  Thus  we  got  a  quiet  night’s  rest,  and 
were  in  the  best  of  shape  the  next  morning 
to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  take  a  full  view  in 
broad  daylight  of  old  Kentucky.  The  day  was 
clear,  and  not  too  warm,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  was  very  favorably  impressed,  as  I  looked 
out  on  every  side.  It  is  a  richer  State  agri¬ 
culturally  than  I  had  expected  to  see.  Finer 
fields  of  corn  I  never  saw  than  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region  about  Lexington.  I  do  not  won- 
<]er  that  the  Kentuckians  boast  of  their  State, 
of  which  the  highest  praise  that  I  can  give 
is  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  like  Western 
New  York. 

About  two  o’clock  we  crossed  the  line  into 
Tennessee,  which  seemed  newer  and  less  cul¬ 
tivated  than  Kentucky,  but  as  we  got  well 
into  the  Cumberland  Valley  it  grew  in  inter¬ 
est,  as  we  spanned  the  valleys  on  airy  iron 
bridges  and  pierced  the  mountains  by  a  dozen 
tunnels,  long  and  short,  the  long  ones  being 
decidedly  sulphurous  I  Our  train,  which  start¬ 
ed  into  Kentucky  a  "limited  express,”  slowed 
down  into  a  way  train  through  Tennessee, 
and  we  bad  unlimited  opportunities  to  see  the 
natives  who  came  on  board  or  left  at  every 
station,  and  the  latter  were  frequent. 

Friday  we  gave  to  Chattanooga,  visiting  the 
well-kept  National  burying  ground  for  sol¬ 
diers,  where  sleep  over  13,000  of  those  who 
died  for  their  country.  They  are  from  all 
the  older  States  of  the  Union.  From  there 


we  drove  to  Missionary  Ridge,  and  then  on 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  scene  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  battle  of  Cbickamauga— a  Mr.  Eaton,  a 
soldier  of  the^war,  being  our  guide.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  our  hotel  about  half  past  two 
o’clock,  having  driven  our  horses  thirty-two 
miles  I 

After  dinner  we  took  the  electric  cars  to  the 
foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  were  drawn 
up  the  steep  mountain  side  by  cable  incline. 
The  view  from  the  North  end  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  1,700  feet  above Jhe  Tennessee  and  the 
city,  is  certainly  very  memorable  in  the  case 
of  one  not  much  travelled. 

The  same  evening  (Friday),  we  left  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  reached  New  Orleans  just  about 
noon  of^Saturday.  As  for  the  Northwest  oor- 
er  of  Georgia,  and  oblique'Alabama,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  Meridian,  they  are  level  and  slum¬ 
berous.  The  lower  portion  of  Jefferson  Da¬ 
vis’s  State^we  found~to.be  almost  a  contin¬ 
uous  pine  forest,  and  Lake  Pontohartrain 
broadened  out  a  good  deal  wider  than  we  ex¬ 
pected. 

Yesterday  we  were  glad  to  have  a  day  of 
rest,  and  went  to  church  to  hear  the  famous 
Dr.  Palmer,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  South.  Thus  refreshed,  we  are  ready  for 
a  new  start  ^for  regions  still  further  away 
from  home. 

Affectionately,  John  H.  Det. 

Thus  our  brother  Dey  seems  to  fare  well 
among  the  Southerners ;  and  if  he  should 
stay  long  enough,  as  we  have  done,  he  might 
come  to  like  them  as  we  have.  We  trust  bis 
journey  may  be  delightful  to  the  end.__But 
we  shall  not  be  without  anxiety  when  he 
crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas  I  However,  we  shall  look  for  his  safe 
return,  for  he  has  promised  to  be  back  in 
time  to  vote  at  the  election,  and  he  always 
keeps  his  word  I  We  shall  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome  back  to  the  old  familiar  home,  and 
to  the  place  that  he  has  filled  so  long  and  so 
well.  H.  M.  F. 

THOSE  VARIEGATIONS. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

The  Church  of  our  fathers  is  to-day  almost 
a  crazy  quilt  of  color  and  song.  It  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Edger  of  Ireland  who  wrote  that 
curious  work,  entitled,  "Variations of  Popery,” 
and  why  should  not  the  "Variegations  of 
Presbyterianism”  also  be  gently  touched  upon? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  unsophisticated  wor¬ 
shippers  should  loose  their  scent  in  many  of 
our  places  of  worship,  and  that  such,  both 
among  the  ministry  and  laity,  should  find 
their  way  into  Episcopal  folds  where  it  is 
comparatively  plain  sailing?  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  so  many  regard  this  great  subject  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ? 

It  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  said  that  any  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  use  of  forms  in  worship  at 
this  stage  in  the  proceedings  are  both  imma 
terial  and  irrelevant.  In  large  numbers  of 
our  churches  forms  are  in  actual  use.  The 
question  is  not  whether  it  would  be  beet  to 
adopt  them.  They  are  adopted.  It  is  only  a 
waste  of  breath  to  reason  on  that  point.  The 
General  Assembly  has  put  forth  a  manual  of 
worship  and  stamped  its  imprimatur  upon  it, 
which  contains  most  of  the  main  elements  of 
liturgic  worship,  viz:  the  Te  Deum,  Gloria  in 
Excelsia,  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Command¬ 
ments  with  responses,  Sanotus,  and  printed 
directions  for  chanting,  with  all  the  vereicles 
used  in  the  services  of  liturgic  Churches.  Now 
^  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  printed  and  distributed  historic  forms 
all  over  the  country  and  yet  did  not  mean  to 
have  them  used.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
infer  from  this  any  disapproval  of  them.  So 


far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  highest  ofldcial  utterance 
in  Presbyterianism.  Those  who  dissent  from 
it  are  dissenters. 

This  is  not  a  new  departure.  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  at  its  origin  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  so- 
called  free  worship.  It  is  not  one  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  principles.  For  years  and  years  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  just  as  liturgic  as  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  the  "Praise  God — 
Barebones”  element  that  created  this  exclu¬ 
sively  free  worship  habit.  The  Church  of 
England  recovered  first  from  this  free  worship 
attack,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  returning  to  its 
birthright  habits. 

Neither  is  there  any  movement  to  secure 
uniformity  in  all  the  churches  by  legislation. 
The  only  desire  is  that  those  who  use  services 
of  any  kind  should  confer  together  and  see  if 
some  uniform  service  cannot  be  agreed  upon 
that  will  satisfy  all  and  end  these  harmful 
diversities.  To  this  end  all  who  use  printed 
services  of  any  kind  are  requested  to  send 
copies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Service 
Society,  1,904  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  say  that  forms 
of  worship  have  never  developed  a  Christian 
people,  strong  in  their  efforts  for  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Such  statements  certainly 
forget  that  Calvin  and  Knox  both  prepared 
and  used  books  of  prayer,  that  President 
Washington  was  bought  up  under  a  liturgy, 
and  that  the  greatest  modern  Liberal,  Glad¬ 
stone,  is  of  like  faith. 

Neither  is  it  proposed  to  abolish  a  circum¬ 
scribed  free  prayer.  It  is  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  simply  with  such  dignified  and  his¬ 
toric  devotions  as  our  people  largely  seem  to 
be  using,  and  to  have  some  order  about  this 
matter. 

That  there  is  a  curious,  inbred  repugnance 
to  this  subject  in  some  minds  cannot  be 
denied.  It  seems  at  times  almost  unreason¬ 
ing.  It  reminds  one  of  the  good  brother, 
who  was  so  much  opposed  to  any  recognition 
of  Easter  that  he  forbade  any  fiowers  to  be 
placed  in  his  sanctuary  on  that  day,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  be  would  occupy  the  time  by 
preaching  on  "The  Sinfulness  of  Card  Play¬ 
ing.  ”  He  was  not,  however,  so  reverent  that 
he  hesitated  to  choose  for  bis  text  these 
words:  "The  Last  Trump”  (1  Cor.  xv.[52). 
Now  to  many  this  would  seem  like  blasphemy, 
a  much  greater  evil  than  celebrating  Christ’s 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

There  are,  of  course.  Rip  Van  Winkles,  who 
will  wake  up,  rub  their  eyes,  and  declare  that 
things  are  everywhere  just  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  to  all  who  have 
been  awake  during  that  period  it  is  clear  as 
day  that  the  world  is  moving,  that  a  great 
change  has  quietly  permeated  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is 
true  wisdom  to  accept  the  situation  and  put  it 
in  a  shape  where  it  will  do  the  moat  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 


The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society, 
with  its  sixty-eighth  annual  report,  prints  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  James  D.  Burrell  on  "Christ 
and  the  Sailor.  ”  We  recall  that  some  years 
ago  regret  was  expressed  that  the  address  of 
Dr.  McKenzie  of  Cambridge  could  not  be 
heard  by  all  to  whom  the  annual  report 
might  come.  Dr.  Burrell’s  sermon  is  a  fitting 
attendant  on  such  a  report.  Sixty-eight  yeara 
of  missionary  service  among  the  sailors  means 
almost  everything  good  and  represents  an 
amount  of  labor  quite  too  little  known.  The 
obituary  notices  include  that  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Booth,  and  the  accounts  show  a  balance  of 
nearly  $7,000  in  the  treasury.  We  congratu¬ 
late  Secretary  Stitt  on  this  state  of  things, 
and  commend  this  work  to  all  our  readers. 
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The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.  The  Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching.  189(5.  By  Henry 
van  Dyke,  D  D.  (Princeton,  tiarvard, 
Yale),  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  in  New 
York.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1896. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  lecture¬ 
ships  on  a  given  topic  so  freely  founded  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  do  as  much  good 
in  the  long  run  as  a  like  endowment  might 
accomplish  in  some  other  way.  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  men,  however  gifted,  to  hnd 
something  entirely  fresh  and  worth  saying  on 
topics  so  restricted  as  those  of  many  of  these 
lectureships.  Dr.  van  Dyke  appears  to  share 
this  doubt ;  in  his  introduction  to  these  lec¬ 
tures  he  questions  bis  ability  to  add  anything 
of  value  to  the  various  counsels  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  this  course;  and  al¬ 
though  those  who  know  Dr,  van  Dyke  as  a 
preacher  may  not  agree  with  him  in  this 
particular  instance,  knowing  how  he  has  en¬ 
riched  the  popular  conception  of  the  art  of 
preaching  by  showing  how  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  literature  and  a  deep  culture  in 
matters  of  art  may  subserve  it,  yet  it  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  regret  that  in  this  course  of 
lectures  he  has  covered  the  wider  field  of 
which  the  technicalities  of  the  art  of  preach¬ 
ing  are  only  a  part,  and  addressed  himself  to  a 
wider  audience  than  those  to  whom  he  de¬ 
livered  the  lectures  on  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Foundation ;  even  that  *  wide  circle  of  men 
and  women  who  care  for  the  vitsl  problems 
of  faith.**  For  after  all,  it  is  more  important 
that  young  preachers  should  get  a  firm  grip 
on  the  vital  problems  of  faith,  and  recognize 
their  relations  with  the  time  in  which  and  the 
society  to  which  they  are  to  preach,  than  that 
they  shall  have  mastered  the  technique  of 
preaching. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  that  larger  audi¬ 
ence  whom  Dr.  van  Dyke  addresses,  he  has 
largely  rewiitten  the  lectures,  and  has  added 
to  them  numerous  footnotes  and  a  valuable 
appendix  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  con¬ 
taining  quotations  from  a  large  number  of 
writers  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  lec¬ 
tures.  As  the  work  now  stands,  therefore,  it 
is  a  singularly  luminous  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  “vital”  topics  as  An  Age  of 
Doubt,  The  Gospel  of  a  Person,  The  Unveiling 
of  the  Father,  The  Human  Life  of  God,  The 
Source  of  Authority,  Liberty,  Sovereignty, 
Service.  The  special  cbaracteristios  of  Dr. 
van  Dyke’s  treatment  are  three:  intense  mod¬ 
ernity— a  recognition  of  the  actual  present  as 
affecting  questions  which  are  as  old  as  Chris¬ 
tianity;  intense  perconality — not  the  intrusion 
of  his  own,  but  the  quick  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  not  abstract  topics,  but 
questions  vitally  personal  to  every  reader;  and 
the  large  and  catholic  treatment  of  a  true 
man  of  letters  who  looks  upon  these  questions 
not  from  the  limited  point  of  view  of  a  tbeo 
logian,  nor  from  the  still  more  limited  view 
point  of  a  “practical  preacher,”  but  from  the 
position  of  one  who  knows  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  expressed  by  art  in  all  ages. 


From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent.  By  Rev. 
William  Fairweather,  M.A.  (Kirkcaldy). 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib 
ner’s  Sons.  80  cents. 

The  series  of  “Hind books  for  Bible  Classes 
and  Private  Students,”  edited  by  Prof.  Marcus 
Dods  and  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  treatises,  small  in  size  and 
compact  in  contents.  The  book  now  cited  is 
the  latest  to  appear  in  the  series,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  important.  The  period  which  passsed 
under  review  is  worthy  of  study,  and  if  one 
would  fully  comprehend  what  followed,  the 
events  during  the  interval  between  the  two 
Testaments  must  be  mastered.  The  subject 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Fairweather  in  brief  style, 
and  he  concerns  himself  mainly  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  history.  Here  are,  indeed,  references 
to  the  life  of  the  people  and  to  the  work  of 
the  later  prophets,  but  the  subject  is  not  elab¬ 
orated  in  much  detali. 

The  divisions  of  the  book  are  as  follows: 
The  Exile  and  the  Return,  B.C. ,  588  538;  The 
Persian  Period,  537-333;  The  Greek  Period 
333-167;  The  Maccabean  Period,  or  the  Period 
of  Freedom,  167-135;  Tbe  Asmonean  Dyansty, 
135  63;  and  tbe  Roman  Period,  63-4.  Under 
each  the  principal  events  are  noted,  and  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  development  of 
the  history  is  given.  There  are  some  brief 
sections  of  considerable  interest,  such  as 
“The  Conflict  between  Hellenism  and  Juda¬ 
ism,”  “The  Septuag’nt,”  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  instructive.  It  is  along  this  line  that  a 
popular  book  would  be  decidedly  welcome, 
going  to  show  the  growth  and  development 
of  Hebrew  thought  and  aspiration  during  the 
period  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
suppose  that  intellectual  darkness  reigned 
completely.  This  the  present  volume  does  in 
only  a  meagre  way. 

A  History  of  Egypt  During  tbe  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D  C.  L  ,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1896  $2  25 

In  speaking  of  a  certain  king  Prof.  Petrie 
says:  “The  mummy  shows  that  the  king  died 
on  the  field  of  battle.  From  the  position  of 
tbe  wounds  it  appears  that  he  was  first  struck 
down  by  an  enemy  on  his  left  hand,  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  side  of 
tbe  bead  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  the  tongue 
was  bitten  between  tbe  teeth  in  the  agony  of 
the  confiiot ;  the  next  stroke  was  mortal ;  an 
axd  crashed  through  tbe  left  side  of  the  bead 
leaving  an  opening  two  inches  long,  and  a 
dagger  cut  above  the  left  eyebrow  completed 
tbe  attack.  The  body  was  recovered  by  bis 
subjects,  and  reverently  preserved  for  em¬ 
balming  and  burial.  .  .  .”  In  spite  of  tbe 
ghastly  details,  this  account  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  belongs  to  a  man  who  had  been  dead 
many  years,  several  centuries,  in  fact,  before 
Moses  was  born  I  And  yet  all  these  particu¬ 
lars  are  now  spread  before  readers  almost  for 
the  first  time,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
tbe  mummy  which  tells  the  story  was  dis 
covered  in  the  rocky  tomb  back  of  Thebes. 

This  incident  has  been  recited  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  wonders  which  modern 
Egyptologists  have  revealed  to  readers  in  the 
end  of  the  nineteeth  century.  Those  who 
have  taste  for  more  can  find  wonderful  ac¬ 
counts  in  tbe  series  of  which  tbe  present  is 
the  second  volume.  Tbe  series  is  to  cover  tbe 
whole  period  of  Egyptian  history  down  to  tbe 
end  of  the  Arabian  denomination.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story,  and  it  is  told  by  a  master 
band.  The  period  here  covered  is  one  of  great 
importance.  It  includes  the  expulsion  of  the 
Asiatic  invaders,  the  Hyksos,  and  tbe  rise  of 
the  native  Theban  dynasty,  which  rapidly 
grew  into  a  world-wide  power,  extending  its 
dominion  over  the  distant  country  of  Syria 
under  tbe  bouse  of  Thothmes.  Hatshepsut, 
tbe  daughter  of  the  first  Thothmes,  was  one 


of  tbe  greatest  queens  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  here  we  learn  of  her  maritime  ventures 
tlong  tbe  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.  A  little 
later  and  we  have  an  account  of  the  attempt 
of  a  “heretical”  king  to  introduce  monotheism, 
and  in  the  cuneiform  records  found  at  Tell  el- 
Amarna,  we  have  the  proof  of  his  relations 
with  Semitic  and  other  kings  to  the  northeast, 
in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

With  all  theee  things  bursting  upon  us  al¬ 
most  in  a  moment,  it  is  of  small  wonder  that 
tbe  reader  stands  amazed  at  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  and  one  is  not  eurprised  that 
ancient  history  has  to  be  rewritten  so  often. 
English  readers  are  fortunate  in  having  it  so 
well  done  in  this  series. 


THE  NEWEST  BOOKS. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  are  about  to 
publish  a  little  volume  entitled.  The  Colonial 
Parson  from  New  England  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
a  writer  who  has  already  bad  a  great  success 
with  his  volume  on  “An  Old  New  England 
Town.”  We  have  been  permitted  to  see  the 
advance  sheets,  and  have  read  them  with 
interest  and  delight.  No  doubt  there  is  rich 
material  for  such  a  book,  tbe  only  difficulty  be¬ 
ing  to  gather  and  sift  it.  In  our  own  memory 
there  dwtll  some  storie’i  of  these  worthies, 
rich  in  wit.  Mr.  Child  has  added  to  tbe  store, 
but  he  has  not  exhausted  the  supply.  The 
subject  is  one  of  interest,  end  it  is  one  of  im¬ 
portance.  Tbe  readiness  with  which  we  hear 
about  tbe  men  of  tbe  earliest  generation  of 
our  ancestors  in  this  country,  is  indicative  of 
the  interest  that  is  felt,  but  tbe  importance 
of  it  is  only  apparent  when  one  considers  the 
infiuences  which  emanated  from  New  England, 
and  which  have  been  formative  over  all  the 
land.  These  influences  were  molded  in  their 
small  beginnings,  and  even  afterward  by  the 
ministry  of  the  earliest  periods,  and  to  that 
agency  many  of  the  beet  and  noblest  things 
in  our  national  life  are  to  be  traced.  Tbe  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  broad  one,  and  a  second  volume 
might  be  devoted  to  tbe  parsons  and  preachers 
of  New  England,  because  of  their  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress. 
Mr.  Child  has  hinted  at  this,  but  far  more 
oan  be  said  with  entire  truth  and  justice. 
Tbe  present  book  is  small,  quite  too  small  for 
tbe  subject ;  but  it  has  scarcely  a  dry  line  in 
it,  certainly  not  a  dry  page.  It  is  passing 
strange  that  full  justice  has  never  been  done 
by  historians  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  country  in  patriotic  and> pro¬ 
gressive  measures.  Mr.  Child  has  made  a 
good  beginnng,  and  he  has  given  us  a  book 
that  is  fascinating  and  instructive,  while  it 
does  not  exhaust  tbe  subject.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  tbe  book  is  to  appear  in  holiday 
dress,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove 
an  attactive  and  acceptable  gift  book,  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  sons  and  daughters  of 
New  England.  (81  25  ) 

Students  of  the  art  of  story  telling  will  find 
a  valuable  aid  and  pleasant  leadieg  in  As- 
peels  of  Fiction,  by  Brander  Matthews.  Mr. 
Matthews  asserts  that  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
written  which  can  serve  as  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  study  of  fiction  Precisely  this 

cannot  be  said  again.  (81  50.) - Stories  of 

brave  deeds  and  perilous  adventure  are  fitly 
reinforced  by  Maurice  M.  Hervey’s  novel, 
Amyas  Egerton,  Cavalier,  The  plot  is  laid  in 
the  romantic  dajs  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Roundheads.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  his¬ 
torically  good ;  the  action  is  sharp,  vivid,  and 

dramatic.  (81  50.) - Another  novel,  which 

does  not  aim  primarily  at  edification,  is  Iras: 
A  Mystery,  by  Theo.  Douglas.  Tbe  setting  of 
this  story  is  not  historic,  but  mystical.  By 
the  magic  of  beautiful  language,  the  reader 
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is  transported  to  Egypt,  the  Fatherland  of 
mystery.  With  the  spirit  of  Savals,  the  high 
priest,  with  Iras,  the  beautiful  mummy,  with 
Lavenbam,  the  modern  and  sorely  tried  hero, 
the  reader  walks  as  in  dreamland,  where  un 

real  things  seem  real  ($1  ) - On  most  sub 

jects  the  youth  of  America,  with  characteristic 
independence,  hold  -varying  opinions.  As  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  football,  they 
are  of  one  mind.  A  Primer  of  College  Football 
will  therefore  be  read  with  enthusiasm  by 
countless  thousands  of  boys  who  have  found 
previous  works  on  the  subject  too  advanced 
and  too  technical  for  bginners.  (Harper  Bro¬ 
thers.  75  cents. ) 

Recent  discussions  have  given  fresh  impetus 
to  the  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
latest  book  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  Rice’s  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  which  gleans 
the  best  from  a  long  line  of  works,  setting 
forth  the  sacred  history  of  the  founding  of 
Christianity.  Both  the  Authorized  and  the 
Revised  English  Versions  of  the  Acts  are 
given  in  parallel  columns  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  by 
maps  and  engravings,  and  will  be  found  val¬ 
uable  in  connection  with  the  International 
Sunday  school  Lessons  for  1897.  ( The  Ameri¬ 

can  Sunday-school  Union.  $1.26.) 

One  of  the  beauties  of  Mark  Twain’s 
"Tramp  Abroad”  is  that  when  he  describes 
anything  which  you  have  seen,  he  describes  it 
just  as  you  saw  it.  What  could  be  more  true 
to  fact  than  his  description  of  a  polished 
German  floor?  The  same  quality  belongs  to 
Max  O’Rell,  and  the  graphic  character  of  his 
pages  bears  every  mark  of  verisimilitude. 
He  is  a  keen  observer  and  a  clever  writer,  so 
that  there  are  few  dull  pages  in  his  books. 
His  John  Bull  &  Co. ,  telling  of  "  The  great 
Colonial  branches  of  the  firm :  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,”  is 
not  behind  the  rest  in  its  method  and  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  reader  is  constantly  on  the  qui 
vive  of  interest  and  anticipation.  There  are 
some  passage)  which  we  regret  and  which 
will  make  the  judicious  grieve,  but  fortu¬ 
nately,  they  are  few.  (Cassell.  50  cents, 
paper. ) 

"Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”  brought 
forcibly  home  to  the  thoughtful  a  truth  that 
was  not,  perhaps,  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  author.  Different  circumstances  demand 
different  conceptions  of  life,  almost  different 
creeds.  The  legitimate  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  health  are  not  those  of  disease.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  invalid  is  not  that  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  sound.  Such  is  the  basis  of  Cheerful 
Philosophy  for  ITioughtful  Invalids,  by  William 
Horatio  Clarke.  (E.  T.  Clarke  and  Company. 
50  cents. ) 

We  have  in  our  day  many  developments  of 
the  lyrical  instinct  in  the  farm  of  prose  poems 
and  essays.  Of  such  is  The  World  Beautiful,  by 
Lilian  Whiting.  The  little  volume  draws  its 
inspiration  mainly  from  Emerson,  and  covers 
a  wide  field  of  ethico-practical  subjects. 
Those  who  found  pleasure  in  the  First  Series 
of  The  World  Beautiful  will  welcome  the  Sec 
ond  Series  under  the  same  title.  (Roberts.  $1. ) 

In  a  series  of  chapters  on  Courage,  Integ¬ 
rity,  Industry,  and  the  like,  Henry  Hardwick 
sets  forth  The  Art  of  Rising  in  the  World 
If,  indeed,  the  means  of  self-advancement  can 
be  thus  simply  and  easily  pointed  out,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  readers  for  this  courageous 
little  book.  (The  Useful  Knowledge  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.) 

In  the  "Ivory”  series  of  stories  appears  a 
novelette  by  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead,  entitled, 
One  of  the  Visconti.  It  is  a  pleasant  story  of 
love  and  loyalty,  the  scene  being  Naples,  and 
the  characters  American  or  Italian.  The 
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globe  trotting  Americans  who  live  abroad  be 
cause  America  is  so  crude  and  generally  un¬ 
comfortable,  are  very  neatly  touched  off. 
(Scribners.  75  cents  ) 

How  the  Children  Raised  the  Wind,  by  Edna 
Lyall,  is  the  story  of  how  a  little  brother  and 
sister,  the  children  of  a  minister,  tried  to 
help  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  debt  on  the 
new  church  in  a  rather  startling  manner, 
which  set  the  older  people  thinking.  Their 
daring,  which  might  have  brought  them 
great  sorrow,  was  fortunately  turned  to  good. 
(Revell.  50  cents  ) 

Making  Fate,  by  Pansy  (Mrs  O.  R.  Alden), 
is  a  story  of  young  people  in  a  country 
town,  how  one  of  them  influenced  others 
for  good,  and  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
way  of  righteousness  and  peace.  It  is  written 
for  young  men  ‘and  women,  and  the  s^ory  is 
pleasantly  told  with  much  diffusenesa.  (Loth- 
rop.  81  50  ) 

BOOK  NOTES. 

David’s  Harp  in  Song  and  Story,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Waddell  Clokey,  D.  D  ,  is  packed  with 
incidents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  use 
of  the  Psalms  in  worship  and  devotions,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  through  all  the  centuries. 
It  is  a  remarkable  compilation  of  facts,  and  it 
evidencing  a  great  enthusiasm.  The  author  is 
a  United  Presbyterian,  and  every  where  he  evi¬ 
dences  his  interest  and  devotion  for  the  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  divine  service.  Those  who  to-day 
think  that  "Psalms  of  David”  is  h  badge  of 
authorship,  will  wonder  at  the  following  words 
when  coming  from  such  a  source:  "Of  two 
things  only  are  we  certain,  that  David  com¬ 
posed  more  of  the  Psalms  than  any  other  poet, 
and  that  he  did  not  compose  all  of  them.” 
(United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Pittsburgh.  $1. ) 

Modern  scholars  inform  us  that  when 
Herodotus,  the  "father  of  history,”  tells  us 
what  he  saw,  he  is  to  be  believed ;  when  he 
recounts  what  he  heard,  he  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  perhaps,  but  his  informants  are  not. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  mutata  mu 
tandis.  of  Mr.  Lee  S.  Smith’s  Through  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  He  has  not  burdened  bis  pages 
with  an  extravagant  amount  of  either  Baede¬ 
ker  or  Murray,  and  he  tells  what  he  saw  with 
a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  naivette.  His 
"reflections”  may  be  of  use,  but  the  most 
interesting  reflections  in  the  book  are  the 
fifteen  which  be  caught  when  he  removed 
the  cap  or  snapped  the  shutter  in  bis  camera. 
All  of  these  are  very  good,  and  some  of  them 
are  beautiful.  (Revell.  $1.25  ) 

From  the  Appletons  come  two  volumes  on 
the  fascinatirg  subject  of  electricity.  The 
larger  is  by  Dr.  John  Trowbridge  of  Harvard 
University,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Series.  As  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  it  is  an  extended  answer,  or  the  best 
answer  that  science  can  yet  give,  to  the 
question.  What  is'lElectricityf  He  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  and  set  forth  scientific 
truth  and  the  results  of  investigation  in 
language  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  one  must  be  dull  indeed  not  to  find  in 
these  pages  much  matter  'of  more  than  tech¬ 
nical  interest.  The  other  volume  is  by  John 
Mcnro,  and  recounts  The  Story  of  Electricity.  It 
is  a  small  book,  but  it  contains  much.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  the  writer  has  had  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  persons  for  whom  be  was 
writing  had  little  or  no  technical  knowl 
edge  of  the  subject. 

The  publication  of  "The  Lutheran  Com¬ 
mentary”  on  the  New  Testament  books  goes 
on  apace.  To  it  a  large  number  of  the  emi 
cent  Lutheran  scholars  of  the  country  are 
contributing,  but  there  is  very  little  of  de¬ 
nominational  bias  in  the  series.  The  latest 
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volume  to  appear  is  Annotations  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  by  F.  W.  Stellborn,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Capital  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  brief, 
a  list  of  points  more  fully  explained  being  ap¬ 
pended  at  the  end.  The  design  has  been  to 
make  the  sense  of  the  original  clear  and  plain, 
a  purpose  that  the  author  has  undoubtedly- 
achieved.  (Christian  Literature  Company. 
$2  ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

George  F.  Parker,  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Birmingham,  England,  will  contribute  an 
article  to  the  November  Century  on  the 
municipal  government  of  that  city,  showing 
bow  public  affairs  in  Birmingham  are  con- 
ducted.  It  is  the  story  of  the  redemption  of 
a  great  community  from  the  hands  of  incom¬ 
petent  men.  It  will  be  very  fully  illustrated 
by  Louis  Loeb  and  A.  C.  Vandrboof. 

Yale  University  is  the  subject  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  the  November  number  of 
Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly.  It  is  written 
by  one  of  the  senior  students.  George  Henry 
Nettleton,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
views  and  portraits.  It  is  the  first  of  a  seriee 
of  papers  on  "American  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges,”  to  appear  in  successive  isuses  of  thi» 
magazine.  _ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company:  The  Other  House; 

Henry  James. - Gaston  DeLatour;  Walter  Patene. 

- Selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales:  Hiram 

Corson. - The  Judges;  Richard  G.  Moulton. - 

The  Temple  Shakespeare:  The  Rape  of  Lucrece; 
Venus  and  Adonis;  Israel  Gollancz. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Quilting  Bee 

and  Other  Poems;  John  Langdon  Heaton. - Fairy 

Tales  from  Far  and  Near;  Q. - The  Village  of 

Youth ;  Bessie  Hatton. — Children’s  Singing  Games; 

Eleanor  Withey  Willard. - Children  of  To-day; 

Frances  Brundage  and  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  Phil¬ 
ippa;  Mrs.  Molesworth. - The  Mystery  of  the  Isl¬ 
and;  Hen^  Kingsley. - The  Oracle  of  Baal;  J. 

Provaud  Webster. - Betty  of  Wye;  Amy  E.  Blan¬ 
chard. - Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes;  Louisa  de  la 

Ram4.  Illustrated. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Writings  of  Thomas 

Paine;  Moncure  Daniel  Conway. - Stories  and 

Legends  from  Washington  Irving. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Old  Country  Idylls; 

.John  Stafford. - A  Knight  of  the  Nets;  Amelia  E. 

Barr. - A  Crown  of  Straw;  Allen  Upward. - The- 

Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie;  Jane  Helen  Findlater. 
- A  Window  in  Thrums;  J.  M.  Barrie. 

American  Tract  Society:  Little  Pilgrim  Library. 
Six  Volumes;  Various  Authors. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Evolution  of  the 
Art  of  Music;  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  an>  |  Company:  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes;  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company:  ’96  Charades;  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Gray. 

Merrill  and  Baker:  Midnight  in  a  Great  City; 
Courtland  Myers. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Faith  and  Social  Service; 
George  Hodges. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Shorter  Latin  Grammar; 

Allen  and  Greenongb. - The  New  Arithmetic. 

First  Year;  W.  W.  Speer. 

Publishsd  by  the  Author:  Armenia’s  Ordeal;  Ar- 
mayis  P.  Vartooguian. 

Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Elinor  Belden;  Lucy  C.  Lillie. 

A.  .*5.  Barnes  and  Company:  Externals  of  Modern 
New  York;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  .J.  Cole;  Em¬ 
ma  Gellibrand. - The  Boy  Tramps;  .1.  Macdonald 

Oxley. - Half  a  Dozen  Girls;  Frank  T.  Merrill 

Swedenborg  Publishing  Association,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.:  The  Church’s  One  Foundation;  B.  F. 
Barrett. 

Joseph  Knight  Company,  Boston:  Three  Children 
of  Galilee;  John  Gordon. 

E.  P.  Dntton  and  Company :  The  Christian  Life; 

Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  .Ir. - Katherine’s  Keys;  Sarah 

Douriney. - Only  Susan;  Emma  Marshall. 

Henry  Frowde:  Wordsworth’s  Poems.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Hutchinson. 

S.  S.  Scranton  and  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.: 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  William  Smith. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Fifty  Literary  Evenings;  S.  G. 
Ayres.  _ 


PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Little  Men  and  Women. 

For  October:  Nineteenth  Century;  Lutheran 
Quarterly;  Fortnightly  Review;  Cosmopolitan;  Mag¬ 
azine  of  Art;  Frank  I.«8lie’s  Popular  Monthly; 
Architecture  and  Building;  School  Review;  Chinese 
Recorder;  What  to  Eat. 
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NOTES  FBOM  CLEVELAND. 

Sy  Hev.  Alexander  Alison,  D  D.,  of  New  York. 

On  Monday  was  held  the  first  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers’  Association  of  Cleveland. 
The  organization  is  inter-  denominational.  The 
theme  was  “Vacation  Experiences.”  They 
were  exceedingly  varied.  The  range  covered 
both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  g.ve 
these  preachers  an  annual  outing  of  a  couple 
of  months.  Ten  months  of  sermon  building 
and  faithful  pastoral  work  surely  merit  free 
dom  from  labor  the  balance  of  the  year.  The 
brethren  all  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits,  as 
ministers  usually  are,  even  on  Monday.  The 
gathering  on  this  occasion  could  hardly  ad¬ 
journ  without  some  allusion  to  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  but  the  allusion  was  a  little 
more  spicy  than  anyone  expected.  One  of  the 
brethren,  a  Baptist  minister,  arose  and  moved 
that  the  Association,  as  a  body,  take  a  trip  to 
Canton,  call  upon  Major  McKinley,  and  extend 
congratulations  to  him  as  “the  next  President 
of  the  United  States.”  The  brother  prefaced 
his  resolution  with  the  hope  that  what  he  was 
about  to  offer  might  not  strike  the  brethren 
“dumb.”  It  certainly  did  not.  There  was 
such  a  spontaneous  call  for  its  tablement  that 
the  Rsverend  Doctor  arose,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  quite  dramatic,  said:  “I  withdraw]” 
He,  however,  add^d  very  gracefully,  “You 
must  pardon  an  old  soldier  if  he  sometimes 
boils  over  with  enthusiasm,”  to  which  the 
President  of  the  Association  very  happily  re 
sponded :  “An  old  soldier  is  always  a  privi 
leged  character,  my  brother.”  And  so  the 
incident  passed  away,  but  not  without  get¬ 
ting  into  the  newspapers  in  large  headlines 
on  the  next  morning,  although  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  no  reporter  was  present. 

Cleveland  is  very  much  excited  over  elec¬ 
tion  matters.  McKinley  and  Hobart  banners 
and  fiags  are  very  numerous  here.  The  torch¬ 
light  procession  is  in  full  blast.  Night  after 
night  both  parties  keep  up  the  display.  Many 
of  the  uniforms  are  quite  pretty.  On  the  pub 
lie  squares  here  one  may  hear  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  harangues  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  The  colored  orator,  as  also 
the  female  speaker,  are  very  much  in  evidence 
here  at  present.  Of  course  Cleveland  is  a  kind 
of  “Head  Centre,”  for  M.  A.  Hanna  lives  here, 
and  the  Forest  City  is  proud  to  be  the  metrop 
olis  of  Major  McKinley’s  State.  So  far  as 
giving  an  opinion  is  concerned,  I  may  say 
that  I  would,  if  I  could.  Both  sides  claim  it 
here,  and  both  give  what  they  claim  to  be  re¬ 
liable  figures.  But,  we  shall  find  out  by  the 
morning  of  November  4th.  If  I  were  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  guess,  I  should  say  that  the  Major  has 
no  need  to  lose  any  sleep  over  Ohio.  And  yet, 
as  the  boys  at  college  say,  “You  can’t  always 
sometimes  tell.” 

On  Monday,  at  5  P.  M.,  the  Sociological 
Club  of  Cleveland  sat  down  to  its  periodical 
repast  in  the  Forest  City  Hotel.  It  meets 
twice  every  month.  It  is  not  altogether,  but 
largely,  clerical.  This  was  a  good  meeting. 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  was  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  He  delivered  a  most  taking 
address  on  his  special  work  in  the  Western 
metropolis,  “Chicago  Commons.”  A  lively 
discussion  ensued.  Many  questions  were  pot 
to  Dr.  Taylor.  He  stood  the  fire  well.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him  at 
the  close. 

The  Sociological  Club  is  making  progress. 
It  is  now  incorporating  as  an  “Academy  of 
Science.”  I  hear  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
handsome  building  to  bear  its  name.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  evidently  a  thinking,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
quiring  city. 

In  my  last  article  I  desired  to  speak  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  here,  but 
had  ,to  leave  it  over.  The  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  assumed  proportions  that  are 


fully  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  Christian 
spirit  of  the  city.  The  Central  Association 
building  is  beautiful  and  commanding  on 
the  exterior,  and  complete  and  fully  equipped 
in  the  interior.  Cleveland  may  well  be  proud 
of  her  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  edi 
fice.  The  Association  is  under  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  secretaryship  of  one  of  our  New  York 
men.  Mr.  O.  K.  Shurtleff,  after  several  years 
of  service  there,  went  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to 
Denver,  Col.,  where  for  three  years  he  made 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation.  Cleveland 
determined  to  have  him ;  it  secured  him. 
Under  his  administration  rapid  strides  have 
been  made.  The  membership  of  the  Associa 
tion  is  (April  1,  1896)  3,348.  One  year  previ¬ 
ous  it  was  2,700,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  648 
in  twelve  months. 

The  physical  department  has  under  its 
tutorage  no  less  than  1,643  young  men.  How 
much  this  means  to  the  coming  generation ! 
A  thoroughly  educated  trainer  has  charge  of 
this  feature.  To  promote  the  highest  degree 
of  health  and  symmetrical  development  is  the 
aim. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Cleveland  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  superb  one.  The  plunge  bath  and 
swimming  pool  are  valuable  accessories.  A 
feature  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  is  a  rifle  corps  of  nearly  100  uni 
formed  men.  I  saw  them  marching  in  the 
great  parade  on  Centennial  Day.  I  could  not 
help  observing  the  manly  appearance  and 
bearing  of  the  members  of  the  corps  as,  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  street,  they  received  the  hearty 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  Christianity  does 
make  a  difference.  We  are  becoming  sensible 
in  these  latter  days.  We  are  realizing  that 
there  is  an  intensely  human  side  to  our  re¬ 
ligion.  He  who  dignified  our  humanity  by 
becoming  “bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh”  has  surely  bequesthed  to  us  the  lesson 
of  care  for  our  bodies.  '‘Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sand”  is  no  longer  a  mere  ancient  motto.  Nor 
is  it  longer  a  theory.  It  is  a  conspicuous  ele 
ment  in  our  Christian  training.  And  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  means  a  mind  “sound” 
on  the  moral  side  as  well  as  every  other.  A 
healthy  mind  is  a  normal  mind,  and  a  normal 
mind  will  not  eliminate  the  sense  of  “ought” 
and  “ought  not”  from  its  make-up.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  man  is  now  the  un¬ 
derlying  thought  in  our  Christian  philosophy. 
The  head  not  only,  but  the  body ;  the  head 
and  body  not  only,  but  the  conscience  also 
“E”  and  “duco”  give  us  the  proper  definition 
of  education.  We  are  to  “lead  out,”  i  e., 
evolve,  or  develop  the  latent  powers,  all  the 
parts  of  our  many  sided  nature.  Cleveland, 
in  common  with  the  cities  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  doing  what  it  can  to  give  to  the 
twentieth  century  a  higher  class  of  Christian 
citizenship  than  that  produced  by  the  century 
now  passing  away.  From  the  educational  and 
social  side  the  Cleveland  Association  is  right 
up  to  the  front.  The  educational  department, 
during  the  past  year,  had  793  young  men 
under  its  care,  in  40  different  classes,  with  21 
of  the  very  best  and  most  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  that  money  could  secure.  How  much  this 
means  to  many  a  young  man  in  the  great  city, 
whose  early  opportunities  of  school-going  were 
limited !  Nearly  every  subject  is  taught.  The 
report  for  the  past  year  I  find  shows  that  the 
religious  element  has  been  well  attended  to. 
No  lees  than  20,988  men  have  attended  the 
meetings,  an  average  of  400  per  week.  258 
students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Bible 
classes,  and  a  feature  which  I  have  pleasure 
in  noting  is  this :  236  young  men'have  been 
recommended  to  pastors  of  the  city  during  the 
year  as  desiring  membership'in  the  churches, 
a  goodly  showing  for  the  Cleveland  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  as  a  soul  saving 
organization.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that 


the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  to¬ 
day  is  getting  away  from  the  main  idea  that 
characterized  it  in  its  earlier  stages.  Here  is 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  on  the  subject. 
Would  not  any  one  church  be  considered  as 
doing  a  great  work  if  it  were  the  means  of 
bringing  236  souls  to  Christ  in  a  year?  Assur¬ 
edly.  And  yet,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  does  this  large  spiritual  work  and 
provides  for  the  body  and  mind  as  well.  Surely 
our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  are 
worth  all  the  money,  and  more  too,  that  they 
receive.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  usual,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  bears  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  burden  and  expense  of  this  important 
work.  It  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  others  qualified  to  speak,  that 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  money  invested  in 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associaton  work  all 
over  the  country  comes  from  Presbyterian 
pockets.  Nor  is  Cleveland  an  exception,  as  I 
learn.  A  fine  course  of  entertainments  has 
been  provided  for  the  coming  winter.  Lec¬ 
tures  and  concerts  of  the  first  order  are 
already  docketed.  A  Star  Course  of  Bible 
Lectures  is  arranged  also.  Our  Dr.  Breed 
(the  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh)  is  down  for  one.  Also  Dr.  Faunce  of 
New  York  City.  There  is  one  thing  about  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  that  I 
have  always  liked.  It  stands  fairly  and 
squarely  with  all  its  weight  and  influence  on 
the  Word  of  God,  on  “the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  No  wonder  it  has 
been  so  greatly  blessed  of  God. 

The  Cleveland  Association  is  now  in  its 
thirtieth  year.  Among  its  prominent  officials 
I  see  Mr.  Dan  P.  Eells  (brother  of  the  late 
Di.  Eells,  Moderator  of  our  General  Assem¬ 
bly),  Mr.  C.  W.  Chase,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Dock- 
stader.  All  these  are  prominent  elders  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all 
three  are  conspicuous  in  the  Forest  City  and 
Ohio  for  their  good  words  and  works.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are:  President,  S. 
P.  Fenn;  Vice-President,  C.  W.  Chase; 
Treauier,  E.  W.  Palnuer;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  H.  Foot.  ;  General  Secretary,  G.  K. 
Shurtleff.  I  make  no  apology  for  these 
lengthy  notes  of  this  interesting  institution. 
Its  importance  as  an  aid  to  the  churches  and 
the  community  must  ever  entitle  it  to  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  any  writing'that  refers  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 

In  my  last  article  I  referred  to  the  habit  of 
some  of  the  leading  pastors  here  of  occupying 
the  Sabbath  evening  hour  with  a  lecture  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sermon,  technically  so  called. 
Dr.  Sprecher  of  the’EuoIid-avenue  Church  is 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this.  For 
ten  winters  he  has  maintained  a  series  of 
scientific  discourses  His  chief  aim  has  been 
to  show  that  science  and  religion  ate  not  in 
conflict,  and  that  the  latest  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  are  not  contradictions,  but  confirmations 
rather  of  divine  Revelation.  His  position  is 
the  impregnable  one  that  God’s  Words  and 
God’s  works  must  ever  be  in  harmony.  The 
fact  that  the  Doctor  has  maintained  not  only 
his  positions,  but  himself,  these  many  years, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide-awake  and  thinking 
populace,  as  he  has  sought  to  look  into  and 
observe  the  significance,  if  any,  of  everything 
that  comes  before  the  public  bearing  the 
sacred  name  of  science,  is  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  which  could  be  passed  upon  his  talent 
not  only,  but  his  large  and  general  versatility. 
He  must  needs  be  a  student  of  current  thought 
who  shall  assay  to  publicly  consider  every 
“ism”  that  claims  a  foothold  on  the  stage  of 
public  consideration.  I  have  been  curious  to 
know  just  how  the  good  Doctor  gets  the  Gos¬ 
pel  into  his  addresses.  My  inquiry  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  most  strongly  that  this  not  only^is 
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hls  aim,  but  the  object  which  he  actually  at¬ 
tains.  I  infer  that  from  all  1  have  learned 
regarding  Dr.  Sprecher’s  method  of  teaching 
truth  that  there  is  very  much  in  it  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  brethren 
who  are  longing  for  evening  audiences.  Dr. 
Sprecher  gets  the  crowd  all  right.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  his  themes  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Here  are  the  first  three  for  his  sea¬ 
son.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  "clap 
trap”  methods  of  teaching  the  public.  They 
call  for  hard  study  on  the  part  of  the  preacher, 
and  solid  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
Then  the  spiritual  turn  which  the  Doctor 
gives  to  his  lectures  cannot  fail^to  give  a  bias, 
to  say  the  least,  in  favor  of  religion.  And 
very  often  that  bias  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  A  young  man  is  thus  started  in  the  line 
of  the  "sweet  reasonableness”  of  revealed 
truth,  and  he  begins  a  journey  that  may  cul¬ 
minate  in  full  surrender  to  the  King  of  kings. 
But  I  give  the  themes  referred  to'above.  The 
first  is  entitled,  "The  Being  of  God  Illustrated 
by  the  X  Rays.”  The  lecturer  showed  that 
the  X  rays  are  invisible.  It  is  even  said,  he 
stated,  that  the  densest  darkness  is  full  of 
them.  They  penetrate, most  substances  called 
opaque  as  readily  as  ordinary  light  penetrates 
glass.  A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Sprecher  averred, 
all  this  would  have  seemed  as  incredible  as  tbe 
"unseen”  things  of  which  religion  speaks  now 
seem  to  some  people.  He  showed  that  there 
is  a  strong  suggestion  here  of  the  presence  of 
Him  who  is  "The  Light  of  the. World”  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  deepest  moral  darkness,  al¬ 
though  He  is  entirely  invisible  to  tbe  eye  of 
sense,  and  only  beheld  by  the  X  ray  of  faith. 

The  second  lecture  was  entitled,  "The  Soul 
and  a  Future  State,  Illustrated  by  Pscyhical 
Facts.”  He  presented  in  this  discourse  tbe 
idea  that  there  are  certain  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  people  who  are  blind  and  deaf 
can  nevertheless  see  and  hear.  This  Icoks  as 
though  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  not  dependent 
on  the  bodily  organs,  and  which  may  exist 
when  the  body  disintegrates. 

Telepathy  is  a  fact,  be  stated.  This  mighty 
achievement  usually  takes  place  when  the 
agent  is  in  the  comatose  state  preceding  death, 
when  the  physiologist  would  say  the  brain  is 
incapable  of  mental  effort.  This,  the  speaker 
endeavors  to  show,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
dying  man  was  then  more  alive  than  ever  in 
his  life.  Another  position  taken  is  substan¬ 
tially  this:  thought  and  feeling  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  brain,  and  often.take  place  when 
the  brain  substance  is  thoroughly  diseased, 
and  even  when  the  brain  is  almost  entirely  re¬ 
moved.  This  indicates  that  mind  is  not  a 
mere  function  or  phenomenon  of  tbe  brain. 

Dr.  Spreoher’s  third  lecture  is  entitled, 
"Hypnotism,  a  Revelation  of  the  Power  of 
Suggestion.”  In  this  discourse  he  shows  by 
illustration  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  good 
or  evil  association,  and  of  divine  or  diabolical 
infiuence.  In  our  ordinary  or  natural  condi¬ 
tion  we  are  all  subject  to  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  to  an  extent  we  may  not  realize. 
"Be  not  deceived,”  says  the  Apostle;  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.  ”  This 
very  imperfect  reference  to  the  plan  of  the 
pastor  of  Euclid-avenue  Church  may  not  be 
without  profit  to  tbe  reader  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  possibly  our  pastors.  Dr.  Sprecher  does 
make  it  appear  by  his  painstaking  efforts  in 
tbe  preparation  of  these  winter  lectures,  for 
they  take  an  immense  amount  of  study  and 
require  large  acquaintance  with  tbe  literature 
of  tbe  subject  reviewed,  that  it  is  possible  iO 
lead  public  thought  on  current  topics  of  sci¬ 
entific  interest,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
that  in  the  last  analysis,  God  himself  is  the 
terminus  <x  guo  as  well  as  the  terminus  ad  quem 
It  is  not  surprising,  when  I  learn  the  kind  of 
intellectual  service  that  Dr.  Sprecher  has  been 


doing  during  bis  decade  of  pastorate  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  that  he  stands  in  tbe  forefront,  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  as  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  look 
horns  with  any  "fad”  or  new  f angled  notion 
that  comes  along,  showing  with  a  lucidity 
that  is  I  always  convincing  the  tendency  to 
evil,  and  admitting  the  medium  of  truth  that 
may  underlie,  thus  directing  thought  within 
the  limits  beyond  which  legitimate  processes 
of  reasoning  are  not  found. 

Whatever  opinions  men  may  entertain  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  themes  for  pulpit  dis¬ 
course,  and  you  cannot  make  all  men  think 
alike,  one  thing  I  am  sure  I  can  safely  say 
after  a  long  enough  sojourn  in  Cleveland  to 
be  able,  as  I  believe,  to  form  an  opinion,  Dr. 
Sprecher  was  never  stronger  with  bis  church 
and  the  public  than  be  is  to-day.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark  that,  abstruse  as  these  lectures 
are,  and  much  as  they  require  exactness  in 
statement  in  delivering  them.  Dr.  Sprecher 
does  not  depart  from  hie  life-long  habit  of 
preaching  entirely  without  manuscript.  1 
hear  that  75  per  cent,  of  his  audiences  are 
men.  _ 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

At  the  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  tbe 
Rev.  R.  H.  Fulton  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Homeric  Gods.  ”  Dr.  Fulton  is  quite  at  home 
with  Homer,  and  his  paper  was  admirable  and 
most  enjoyable.  No  abstract  can  be  given  in 
a  few  sentences,  but  a  condensed  paragraph 
or  two  will  give  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fulton’s 
treatment  of  bis  subject ; 

"The  Greek  gods,  at  their  best,  always 
come  down  from  heaven  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  Herodotus  credits  Homer  and  Hesiod 
with  having  fixed  tbe  Greek  popular  beliefs, 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  Hesiod,  Homer 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  writing  with  any 
definite  theological  intention.  His  g..ds  were 
brought  in  for  literary  uses,  to  complicate  or 
unravel  his  plot,  help  forward  or  retard  the 
drama.  You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that 
the  sods  of  the  ‘Iliad’  and  of  the  ‘Odyssey, 
have  few,  if  any,  dealings  with  plain  people. 
Zeus  may  keep  an  eye  on  Agamemnon  and 
Apollo  on  Hector;  Venus  looks  out  for  Paris, 
while  Juno  and  Minerva  care  for  Achilles’ 
Diomede,  Ulysses,  and  other  Greek  heroes; 
but  what  immortal  ever  put  strength  into  a 
yeoman’s  arm  on  the  battlefield  or  poured 
grace  upon  the  ungainly  form  of  a  Thersites, 
when  be  rose  to  speak  in  the  council  chamber? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  Just  remem¬ 
ber  that  Homer  had  to  sing  for  the  ears  of 
kings  and  nobles,  and  the  reason  is  plain.  As 
yet  the  people  were  submerged.  Now  and 
then  one  like  Thersites  would  make  a  bold 
struggle  for  the  surface,  but  there  stood 
Ulysses  with  the  ancestral  sceptre  in  bis 
hand,  ready  to  give  him  a  thwack  and  send 
him  down  again  to  the  bottom.  Homer’s 
gods  show  moral  imperfections  that  are  best 
come  at  from  the  side  of  their  human  origin. 
Here  the  old  adage  must  be  reversed,  and 
we  have  to  say,  ‘Like  people,  like  gods.’ 
Look  at  King  Agamemnon,  powerful,  bluster- 
ing,  good-hearted,  with  no  definite  policy, 
but  sound  at  the  core.  Write  Agamemnon 
large,  set  him  on  top  of  Olympus,  and  you 
have  the  Homeric  Zeus.  So  for  the  others, 
polish  them  as  you  may,  they  still  show  the 
grain  and  veins  of  their  earthly  quarry. 

"Homer’s  gods  did  not  answer  the  higher 
needs  of  civilized  Greece— they  were  subject 
to  change.  First,  in  the  way  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  Tbe  Olympian  host  still  answered  to 
roll  call,  but  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Zeus  became 
tbe  Greek  trinity.  Next  in  the  direction  of 
moral  and  spiritual  perfection.  Here  Plato, 
in  the  second  book  of  tbe  ’Republic,  ’  shows 
tbe  process.  Tbe  development  beautifully  at¬ 
tests  that  word  of  sacred  writ,  ‘Howbeit,  that 


was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which 
is  spiritual.  ’  ”  _ 

Ever  since  last  May  preparations  for  an 
evangelistic  campaign  in  the  autumn  have 
been  under  way.  The  work  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Tbe 
city  has  been  distributed  into  a  number  of 
districts.  In  each  of  them  evangelistic  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  held  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
November  8tb.  Tbe  churches  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups,  and  a  number  of  them  will 
combine,  having  a  joint  service  on  the  week 
evtnings  for  a  fortnight.  Immediately  before 
the  beginning  of  the  meetings  a  house-to- 
house  visitation  will  be  conducted,  the  aim 
being  to  leave  in  every  family  an  invitation 
to  tbe  meetings.  It  is  expected  that  after 
the  two  weeks  of  general  meetings  many,  if 
not  all,  tbe  churches  will  hold  further  special 
services.  It  is  hoped  that  by  these  services 
tbe  Christian  people  will  be  so  aroused  that 
with  tbe  opening  of  tbe  new  year  a  great  work 
will  begin. 

The  Rev  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D.,  is 
superintendent  of  this  evangelistic  campaign, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  pastors  are  heartily 
cooperating.  Other  evangelists  are  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work.  Mr.  Dwight  L. 
Moody  will  be  here  for  several  weeks.  The 
Rev.  George  C.  Needham,  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall, 
and  other  workers  will  be  with  us,  and  some 
of  the  pastors  also  will  conduct  evangelistic 
services.  _ 

Arrangements  are  making  for  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Witherspoon  Building, 
tbe  new  edifice  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 
The  date  for  the  ceremony  is  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  24tb,  at  3  P.  M.  Tbe  Rev.  W.  Brenton 
Greene,  D.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Board, 
will  invoke  the  divine  blessing.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  will  be  read  by  tbe  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Fulton,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Northminster 
Church.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the 
President,  by  the  Rev.  Jere  Withersproon, 
D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  John- 
Witherspoon,  after  whom  tbe  building  ir 
named,  and  by  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  D.D., 
Vice- Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Col.  William  W.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  tbe  Board,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Huston,  wil^ 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  delivering  and  laying  of  the  stone.  The 
Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D. ,  Secretary  of  tho 
Board,  will  offer  prayer,  and  the  benedictioi^ 
will  be  pronounced  by  tbe  Rev.  William  E. 
Schenck,  D.  D.,  a  former  Secretary  of  tbe- 
Board.  _ 

Several  of  tbe  pastors  have  announced  spe¬ 
cial  courses  of  sermons  at  their  evening  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  D.  D., 
of  the  North  Broad  street  Church,  has  begun 
a  series  of  sermons  on  "The  Bible  in  Politics.’^ 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  of  the  Walnut- 
street  Church,  has  entered  upon  a  course  of 
sermons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  Rev.  David  Wills,  D.D.,  preached  hia 
sixth  anniversary  sermon  in  the  Disston- 
Memorial  Church  last  Sabbath  morning.  Dr. 
Wills  has  bad  great  encouragement  in  hia> 
work.  During  the  six  years  tbe  admissiona 
to  the  church  have  been  142;  baptisms,  92  r 
contributions  to  Boards  and  other  benevolent 
objects,  8877 ;  congregational  expenses,  $10,  - 
000. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore  of  Doylestown 
has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  by 
hie  congregation.  Mr.  Moore’s  health  has  not 
been  vigorous,  and  bis  people  wish  him  to 
have  a  rest  in  a  good  climate.  Mr.  Moore  ia 
a  good  preacher  and  has  well  earned  his  rest. 

Tbe  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  at  their 
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meeting  on  Thursday,  October  15th,  elected 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart.  D.D.,  of  Barris- 
burg,  Pa  ,  as  Secretary,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  W. 
C  Cattell,  D. D. ,  This  choice  will  commend 
itself  to  all  who  know  Dr  Stewart.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  spirit,  of  kindly  sympathies,  and 
also  of  good  judgment  He  will  be  able  to 
present  the  cause  well  before  Synods  and 
General  Assemblies,  and  will  prove  a  good 
friend  to  the  honored  ministers  who,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  long  service  or  broken  health,  need  the 
kindly  care  of  the  Church  to  which  they  have 
given  the  days  of  their  strength. 

Dr.  Cattell  has  been  serving  the  Board  since 
bis  return  from  his  vacation  without  com¬ 
pensation.  At  his  own  special  request  the 
resignation  took  effect  before  the  vacation, 
and  he  has  declined  to  receive  anything  for 
his  services  pending  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  A  great  burden  will  be  lifted  off  his 
shoulders  if  Dr.  Stewart  accepts  this  position 

PRESBITERI.\N  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  at  its  recent  session  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  in  its  treatment  of  Foreign  Mission  sub¬ 
jects,  adopted  the  following : 

“The  Assembly,  approving  heartily  the  sup¬ 
port  of  individual  missionaries  by  churches  or 
individual  Christians  at  home,  deems  it  not 
wise  to  multiply  special  objects  in  the  foreign 
■field,  to  which  contributions  are  devoted  by 
churches,  societies,  Sunday-schools,  or  indi  j 
viduals,  as  diverting  attention  from  the  great 
■work  of  Christ,  which  is  one,  and  as  em¬ 
barrassing  the  Executive  Committee  in  its 
control  of  the  mission  funds.” 

This  touches  upon  a  question  of  vital  inter- 
«8t  to  all  our  Mission  Boards  and  societies. 
■On  the  one  hand,  not  a  few  missionaries  feel 
that  it  should  be  their  privilege  to  appeal  to 
churches  at  home  for  special  contributions 
for  objects  which  their  Board  has  found  it 
impossible  to  provid);  and  on  the  other, 
churches  and  individuals  think  it  ungracious 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  if  their  request  for 
the  special  appropriation  of  their  gifts  for 
some  particular  object  is  denied  by  the  Board. 
On  both  sides  it  is  sometimes  said,  and  is  in 
aisted  upon  with  considerable  warmth,  that 
this  denial  to  the  missionaries  and  to  the 
churches,  of  a  liberty  which  belongs  to  them, 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
missionary  cause.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  thinking  men  and 
women  in  our  churches  will  agree  heartily 
with  the  utterance  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Assembly,  for  it  voices  the  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  large  body  of  home  pastors  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  missionary  work,  who  have  given 
the  subject  very  thoughtful  study.  There 
would  be  no  serious  objection  to  these  special 
contributions  on  the  score  that  they  with¬ 
draw  funds  from  the  general  mission  treasury 
control  of  the  Assembly’s  Board,  were  it  not 
that  in  so  doing  the  resources  of  the  Board 
are  diminished  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
multiplied  entreprises  of  supreme  importance, 
for  which  the  Church  stands  pledged  to  its 
missionary  workers  abroad.  The  Board, 
moreover,  at  all  times  is  glad  to  accept  spe 
cial  gifts  for  special  objects  which  have  bad 
the  sanction  of  the  Missions  and  the  Board  as 
of  paramount  consequence,  and  will  gladly 
enter  into  correpsondence  with  any  parties 
disposed  to  aid  in  such  way. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Forman  of  the  Furrukhabad 
Mission  gives  the  following  graphic,  but  sor¬ 
rowful  narrative  of  the  failure  of  bis  attempt 
to  live  down  to  the  standard  approved  by  non- 
Christian  natives  of  India.  The  narrative 
goes  on  to  the  heart  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
crude  criticis'u  against  missionary  methods: 


“I  began  work  in  an  unoccupied  city  of 
Bundelkband,  a  place  of  28,000  inhabitants. 
As  the  inns  were  uncommonly  bad,  the  rooms 
not  having  any  doors  whatever,  I  rented  a 
shop,  the  other  half  of  the  building  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  shoemakers.  The  room  measured 
about  fourteen  feet  by  eight,  and  there  was  a 
verandah  in  front  about  the  same  size.  J 
bad  one  servant,  a  Christian  boy.  What  I 
bad  longed  for  was  to  get  near  the  people,  to  i 
convince  them  that  I  really  was  working  only 
for  their  salvation,  that  1  was  denying  myself 
for  them,  and  not  doing  missionary  work  as 
a  service,  for  I  had  felt  we  were  looked  on 
very  much  as  Government  servants,  taking  up 
this  work  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  I  was 
never  more  thoroughly  earnest  about  anything 
I  undertook,  and  I  entered  upon  it  with  great 
hopefulness  and  confidence,  and  never  have 
I  felt  that  I  made  a  more  dismal  failure. 
Everything  turned  out  just  as  I  bad  not  ex¬ 
pected.  I  was  taken  for  a  shop-keeper,  and 
asked  if  I  had  knives  for  sale,  for  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  low  down  English  folk  of 
that  kind !  Tney  seemed  to  regard  me  as 
nothing  but  poor  white  trash  !  The  idea  that 
I  had  voluntarily  given  up  anything,  or  was 
denying  myself,  never  occurred  to  them.  I 
was  still  the  same  Government  official,  only 
had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  remunera 
tive  position.  1  did  not  object  to  enduring 
hardness,  or  to  being  looked  upon  as  ever  so 
small  and  base,  provided  1  could  accomplish 
my  end,  and  get  hold  of  the  people,  and  lead 
them  to  Christ.  The  self-abasement  was  a 
means  to  an  end,  but,  alas,  the  end  teemed 
further  off  than  ever  I  It  seemed  to  me  I  bad 
less  infiuence  instead  of  more.  I  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  a  vast  amount  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  had  no  end  of  yelling,  booting,  and 
band-clapping  from  the  small  boys,  but  my 
success  seemed  to  end  there. 

“Still  it  did  not  seem  right  to  give  up  the 
experiment  so  soon,  and  I  tried  it  again  in 
two  other  places,  staying  in  a  city  of  24,000 
about  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  town  of  8,000  over 
three  weeks.  The  result  was  practically  the 
same  in  all  three  places.  One  thing  I  was 
struck  with  was  the  difficulty  of  living  low 
enough  to  convince  the  people  that  I  was 
really  denying  myself  at  all,  consequently  it 
all  made  no  impression  for  good  on  them. 
After  1  had  lived  very,  very  poorly,  according 
to  my  own  ideas,  yet  to  them  I  seemed  to  be 
in  luxury.  One  Sunday  a  number  of  Aryas 
had  gathered  for  an  argument.  By-and-bye 
the  servant  began  to  cook  my  dinner,  where¬ 
upon  one  politely  suggested  they  bad  better 
now  leave.  But  another  replied:  ‘No,  the 
Sahib’s  dinner  is  always  cooking  1’  I  was 
rather  discouraged  in  my  efforts.  Naturally, 
when  you  have  your  dinner  cooked  on  your 
front  verandah,  and  I  had  no  other  place,  it 
attracts  more  attention  than  when  cooked  in 
the  back  kitchen. 

“If  one  could  get  down  low  enough  to  be 
a  genuine  fakir,  live  on  popcorn  and  water, 
wear  few  clothes,  supplemented  with  ashes, 
perform  his  devotions  in  public  places,  and 
carry  himself  with  an  air  of  sanctity,  then 
possibly  an  impression  might  be  made.  But 
my  effort  was  a  sad  failure.  I  had  a  four- 
rupee  servant,  a  two  rupee  house,  an  entire 
suit  of  warm  clothes,  and  three  meals  a  day. 
They  looked  on  me  as  a  worldling.  I  came 
out  of  the  experiment  a  richer  man,  for  my 
salary  baif  been  accumulating,  but  I  was  a 
wiser  man,  too.  If  others  feel  unsettled,  my 
advice  to  them  is  simply,  ‘Give  the  new 
method  a  few  months’  trial,  only  let  it  be  in 
the  cool  weather!’  ” 

The  King  of  Siam  has  recently  been  trav¬ 
elling  in  Java,  where  he  remained  for  several 
weeks,  having  also  spent  some  time  in  Singa¬ 
pore  en  route.  His  Majesty  shows  great  in¬ 


terest  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen  and  learn¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  learned,  by  travel  and  per¬ 
sonal  investigation,  of  the  customs,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  methods  of  government,  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  other  lands.  Bis  enlightened  aims  are 
further  evident  from  hie  sending  his  eon,  the 
Crown  Prince,  to  England  to  study.  That 
the  reigning  King  of  Siam  should  thus  spend 
months  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  domin¬ 
ions,  and  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  be 
spending  years  in  acquiring  an  education 
under  the  English  flag,  and  not  that  of  the 
White  Elephant,  are  significant  and  sugges¬ 
tive  facts,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  futuie  of  the  Siamese  Empire. 


WHY  SOME  PEOPLE  STAY  AWAY  FROM 
CHURCH. 

I  write,  not  to  theorize,  or  guess,  or  to  re¬ 
peat  hearsays,  but  to  state  facts  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge. 

Speaking  one  day  to  a  man  of  wealth  and 
large  business  occupation,  in  the  frankness 
of  a  real  friendship,  I  suggested  my  sorrow 
to  hear  of  bis  habit  of  extreme  profanity 
among  his  employes,  intimating  that  his  em¬ 
ployes  felt  it,  and  that  it  made  his  business 
go  harder,  besides  the  damage  to  himself  and 
others.  He  accepted  it  in  the  most  kindly 
way  possible,  and  even  wept  as  he  told  me 
how  be  had  talked  with  bis  wife  about  it, 
and  striven  to  overcome  it.  >Tben  he  added: 
That  is  why  I  go  to  church  so  little.  (He 
rents  a  pew. )  I  am  ashamed  to  appear  as  if 
worshipping  the  God  whose  name  I  profane, 
lest  people  think  me  a  hypocrite.  So  I  stay 
away.  Your  words  encouarge  me  to  think  I 
can  overcome  it,  and  I  shall  try.  You  and 
my  wife  are  the  only  persons  who  know  bow 
I  feel  about  this.” 

I  called  upon  a  young  lawyer  just  through 
with  bis  professional  studies  and  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  promising  of  young  lawyers.  He  had 
grown  up  in  our  Sunday-school,  and  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  with  Christian  father  and  mother  and 
many  devout  sisters,  and  was,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  a  clean  man  without  bad  habits.  He 
had  just  fitted  up  a  pleasant  office,  and  I  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  it,  suggesting  that  he 
might  hang  the  Golden  Rule  up  over  his  desk, 
and  inviting  him  to  continue  the  regularity  in 
church  which  had  been  bis  habit  before  he 
went  to  college.  Be  replied:  “No,  I  think 
not.  In  order  to  succeed  in  my  profession  I 
may  have  to  do  many  things  that  will  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that 
would  make  stated  church  attendance  seem 
hypocritical.”  A  conversation  followed  which 
I  will  not  repeat,  but  from  that  day  to  this — 
many  years — I  have  not  seen  him  in  church 
half  a  dozan  times. 

Noticing  the  absence  from  church  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  quite  regular,  I 
spoke  casually  to  some  of  his  family  of  his 
change  of  habit.  After  some  soliciting  they 
replied:  “He  hears  you  speak  against  retail¬ 
ing  intoxicating  drinks  as  unworthy  business, 
and  is  unwilling  to  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  devoutness  while  doing  what  some  esteem 
wicked.”  For  years  I  have  not  seen  him  in 
church. 

Noticing  the  absence  of  a  special  friend  and 
church  member  from  the  evening  service, 
which  for  long  years  be  had  uniformly  at¬ 
tended,  as  well  as  the  morning.  I  spoke  of  it 
to  him.  He  replied:  “Since  ibe  defalcation 

of  Mr. - (who  was  proverbially  at  every 

church  service,  week  days  and  Sundays),  I 
determined  that  ii  should  never  be  said  of 
me,  if  I  should  do  wrong,  that  I  was  another 
instance  of  dishonesty  under  church  robes.” 
I  feared  that  it  was  a  practical  confession  of 
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his  consciousness  that  some  of  his  business 
habits  were  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  yet  he 
was  unwilling  to  change  them.  He  has 
dropped  all  week  day  meetings  and  attends 
but  once  on  the  Sunday. 

Observing  the  oiscontinuance  of  church 
going  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  the  fifties,  but 
formerly  in  my  pastorate  constant  in  church, 
I  spoke  to  some  one  of  it,  and  received  the 

reply;  “Oh,  Mr. - (an  intimate  friend 

who  did  not  attend  church),  one  day  said, 

‘Ho,  ho, - ,  you  are  getting  religious — go 

to  church  regularly  twice  a  day,  1  hear!’” 
Then  he  broke  from  church  attendance,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  in  any  church  in  ten 
years.  I  am  satisfied  by  observation  in  a  long 
pastorate  that  the  feeling  indicated  in  this 
last  instance  is  a  strong  reason  why  many  at¬ 
tend  but  one  service  on  Sunday,  and  no 
prayer-meeting  or  Bible  class.  They  fear  to 
be  called  devout. 

These  are  samples  out  of  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  suggest  that  poor  preaching  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  all  the  non  church  go¬ 
ing.  But  what  a  sad  view  it  does  present. 

P.  O.  T.  G. 


ANOTHER  HRUMTOCHTY. 

The  superb  photogravure,  “Ordination  of 
Elders  in  a  Scottisb^Kirk,”  which  we  give  as 
a^premium  for  one  new  susbcriber,  migh^ 
well  be  described  as'a  pictorial  “Bonnie  Briar 
Bush.”  The  picture  was  painted  by  John  H. 
Lorimer,  A  R.S.A.,  in  the.old  Fifeshite  village 
of  Arnsotoach,  each  figure  being  studied  from 
genuine  types'resident  in  the  district  where 
the  Lorimer  family  have  long  had  a  country- 
house,  old  Kellie  Castle.  The  pulpit  was 
painted  from  that  famous  one  in  which  John 
Knox  preached,  which  now  is  preserved  in 
St.  Leonard’s  College  at  St.  Andrew’s. 

The  painting  met  with  prompt  appreciation 
when  first  exhibited  in  1891  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London.  It  was  hung  “on  the 
line”  in  the  Salon  at  Paris  in  the  following 
year,  where  again  it  won  the  warmest  praise 
from  critics  and  the  public,  and  may  be  said 
to  havejestablisbed  Lorimer’s  fame  as  one  of 
the  leading  painters  of  the  day. 

Of  the  picture  Professor  Stuart  Blackie 
wrote : 

I  have  been  quite  delighted  with  a  sight  of 
Mr.  Loriiner’s  picture.  It  is  at  once  natural 
and  national,  and  it  depicts  a  most  significant 
act,  embodying  the  thoughtful  seriousness 
and  intelligent  piety  which  are  speaking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  strong 
elements  in  the  Scottish  character. 

“The  Scottish  Leader”  says:  None  of  the 
facte  of  the  scene  have  been  idealized.  We 
see  all  the  hardness  of  feature  and  all  the 
homeliness  of  Scottish  humble  life;  we  are 
even  forced  to  notice  that  the  Sunday  coats  of 
the  men  are  awkward  in  fit,  and  obtrusively 
glossy  in  texture ;  yet,  through  all,  we  feel 
that  the  men  have  become  great  through  the 
unity  and  depth  of  religious  feeling  that  ani 
mates  them  at  this  moment  of  consecration.” 

Regarding  the  execution  of  the  plate,  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  en¬ 
gravers,  from  the  artist,  on  receipt  of  the  first 
proof,  will  be  some  guarantee  to  the  public 
as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  reproduction  and 
quality  of  the  engraving: 

I  am  greatly  pleased,  and^think  it  must  be 
considered  a  decided  success.  The  tone,  color, 
and  painter  like  quality  are  excellent. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  offer 
this  large,  imported  photogravure,  the  price 
for  which  in  Edinburgh  is  12s.  6d.,  and 
which  has  never^been  sold  in  this  country  for 
less  than  §5,  as  a  premium  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  to  The  Evangelist,  with  the  regular 
subscription  price,  three  dollars. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  half  tone  reproduc 
ticn  of  this  picture  will  receive  one  on  appli 
cation,  or  they  can  find  such  a  reproduction 
in  our  issue  of  May  2l5t  and  September  24th. 


The  Religions  Press, 


The  Congregationalist,  treating  of  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Board,  order,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  harmony  which  characterized  it, 
the  importance  of  three  prominent  issues 
brought  before  it,  the  relations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  Turkey,  the  work  in  Japan,  and  the 
need  of  more  money,  adds: 

It  pays  to  attend  such  a  meeting  as  this 
was.  Controversy  draws  crowds.  United 
earnestness  of  consecrated  men  in  consecrated 
work  is  more  rewarding.  Rarely  has  a  meet 
ing  of  the  Board  been  marked  by  as  great 
spiritual  power  as  that  of  last  week.  It  pays 
to  abide  for  days  in  an  assembly  where  great 
subjects  are  regarded  with  great  faith.  The 
bringing  of  the  world  to  Christ  appears  in  a 
different  light  than  in  any  other  place  on 
earth.  Separate  items  of  missionary  news 
may  often  be  passed  by  without  interest.  But 
pictures  of  many  fields,  given  by  laborers  just 
from  their  work,  blend  all  their  varied  colors 
into  one  scene  of  confiict  and  conquest.  The 
purpose  which  holds  the  Christian  Church  to 
its  task  grows  luminous  as  pastors  and  lay¬ 
men  who  view  it  from  afar  speak  from  deep 
refiection  kindled  into  prophetic  eloquence  by 
mutual  sympathy  and  quickened  faith  in  the 
promised  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  The  noblest 
exhibitions  of  courage  and  seif-sacrifice,  real 
and  practical,  come  before  us.  L<fe  seems 
worth  more,  is  measured  by  higher  standards, 
through  the  united  influence  of  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  and  give  their  lives  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  larger  vision 
becomes  an  abiding  blessing.  If  anyone’s 
faith  is  shaken  he  will  find  himself  steadied 
by  throwing  himself  unreservedly  into  the 
spirit  of  these  gatherings.  They  interpret 
Christian  life  as  no  private  meditation  can. 
They  give  richer  meanings  to  prayer.  They 
dignify  Christian  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  active  season  The 
Churchman  “repeats  the  warning'to  church¬ 
goers  against  desultory  and  capricious  attend¬ 
ance  on  divine  service” : 

The  house  of  God  is  neither  a  theatre,  a 
concert  room,  nor  a  lecture-hall.  .  .  .  The 
church  tramp  is  a  parasite  of  the  lowest  order. 
He  bears  no  burden,  pays  no  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  recognizes  the  authority  of  no  pas¬ 
tor,  yet  he  always  expects  a  free  seat ;  he  is 
generally  first  to  criticize  the  sermon,  or  the 
music.  He  is  never  backward  in  giving  his 
opinion  on  the  particular  shade  of  church 
worship,  “High”  or  “Low,”  as  he  calls  it, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
many  churches  he  haunts.  But  he  never 
helps,  excepting  by  droppiog  an  occasional 
quarter  in  the  alms  basin;  be  never  strength¬ 
ens  the  work  of  a  congregation,  for  a  city 
congregation  needs  the  help  and  strength 
which  alone  can  be  derived  from  solidarity. 
It  is  the  tramp  parishioner  and  his  behavior 
that  give  rise  to  a  prevalent  error,  which  he 
will  embody  by  speaking  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lively’s,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust’s  church. 
The  church,  belongs,  first  of  all,  to  God  and 
His  people,  and  not  to  any  Rev.  Dr.,  whatever 
his  talents  or  his  virtues.  The  priesthood  of 
the  1-ity  makes  the  laity  responsible  for  the 
fit  carrying  out  of  those  purposes  for  which  a 
church  was  built.  The  tramp  parishioner  will 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  be  responsible 
All  the  burdens  be  puts  on  the  minister,  or 
wishes  to  put  it  on  him. 


The  Advance  holds  that^the  one  thing  needed 
by  the  Church  at  the  present'time  is  religion: 

This  is  an  evident  fact,  but  it  is  not  always 
thought  of  nor  assumed  in  our  common  pro¬ 
cedures.  Many  things  are  desirable ;  one 
thing  is  needful.  It  is  our  habit  to  assume 
that  we  have  religion,  and  then,  when  we  set 
ourselves  about  works  which  ought  to  appear 
as  fruits  we  bewilder  ourselves  in  vast  mazes 
of  “how  toe”  till  our  effort  is  reflected  back 
upon  itself  and  our  spirits  become  distraught 


like  the  sparrow  that  has  lost  its  course  in 
beating  against  a  blinding  storm.  A  strange 
thing  it  would  be  for  a  sturdy  oak,  having 
vital  force  in  all  its  life  courses,  to  be  ever 
asking  itself  how  it  should  grow  and  clothe 
itself  in  frondage  and  bring  forth  its  fruit  I 
It  grows  into  forms  that  are  after  the  laws  of 
its  own  life,  and  into  splendor  according  to 
the  force  in  that  life  to  urge  it  on  to  fine  ex¬ 
pression.  We  are  more  concerned  about  the 
expressions  of  power  than  about  the  fact 
whether  or  not  we  have  power  to  express. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  said  that  “some  people 
are  always  telegraphing  to  heaven  for  God  to 
send  a  cargo  of  blessing  to  them  ;  but  they  are 
not  at  the  wharf  side  to  unload  the  vessel 
when  it  comes.”  And  they  go  about  in  fren¬ 
zied  activities  to  distribute  the  cargo,  in 
guileless  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  the 
cargo  has  not  yet  been  taken  from  the  vessel. 
When  Paul  exhorted  the  Roman  Christians 
to  “put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  he  did  not 
add  a  prosy  quantity  of  detail  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  of  displaying  the  beauties  of  their 
new  garment.  The  garment  could  be  seen  to 
be  what  it  was,  and  it  could  win  admiration 
and  exert  power  by  its  own  splendors  and 
virtues. 


The  Christian  City  sees  the  peculiar  dangers 
of  a  great  evangelistic  campaign  in  a  city  like 
this,  unless  conducted  with  the  greatest  care 
and  by  methods  that  look  to  something  more 
permanent  than  the  ordinary  revival : 

The  responsibility  involved  is  not  confined 
to  a  negative  acquiescence  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment ;  it  reaches,  rather,  the  very  heart  center 
of  every  organized  Christian  church  in  the 
entire  area.  To  move  out  upon  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  involves  a  consideration  not  only  of  the 
new  territory  to  be  invaded,  but  of  the  re¬ 
gions  which  may  be  devastated  in  the  march, 
and  the  strongholds  whose  forces  fot  attack 
and  defense  may  be  weakened  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  warriors  and  the  absorption  of  rein¬ 
forcements  in  the  general  movement.  New 
York  can  be  taken  by  siege,  but  never  by 
assault.  ...  It  is  the  steady,  patient  push 
of  disciplined  armies  rather  than  the  valorous 
exploits  of  flying  squadrons,  before  which  the 
alien  hordes  of  this  vast  cosmopolis  will  yield. 
The  leaders  New  York  requires  now  are 
Grants,  not  Sheridans.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
proposed  movement  can  levy  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  spiritual  force  of  any  of  the  great 
evangelical  spirits  of  our  time,  in  the  interest 
of  teachers,  preachers,  and  workers,  for  the 
deepening  of  their  spiritual  life,  few  would 
feel  unwilling  to  welcome  it.  But  the  en¬ 
largement  of  this  avowed  purpose  to  the  un¬ 
defined  reaches  of  a  “great  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign,”  will  assuredly  require  deeper  and  more 
prayerful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
body  of  repesentative  pastors  than  appears 
yet  to  have  been  given.  There  is  a  definite 
conviction  that  the  method  of  the  past  wherein 
large  crowds  are  attracted  to  some  central 
point  for  a  series  of  days  or  weeks,  results  in 
imperfect  work,  produces  in  the  churches  a 
hectic  flush  rather  than  the  glow  of  health, 
and  weakens  their  essential  force  even  while 
it  seems  to  stimulate  them.  Pastors  and 
churches  remain  after  evangelists  and  taber¬ 
nacles  are  gone.  The  fruitful  work  is  that 
which  reaches  the  multitudes  and  strengthens 
the  permanent  forces  at  the  same  time.  The 
admirable  address  given  by  Mr.  Moody  on 
Monday  afternoon,  the  Stb  instant,  in  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  indicated  that  these 
views  are  his  own,  and  that  should^  he  come 
to  New  York  this  fall  his  scheme  of  work 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  idea  of  arousing  and 
inspiring  the  pastors  and  church  workers  and 
helping  them  to  exert  a  greater  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  own  local  churches  and  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  the  same  method,  and  if 
it  can  be  pursued  without  the  constant  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  pastors  of  this  city  are,  in  the 
main,  dull  and  dreary  spiritual  failures,  and 
that  the  city  is  forever  doomed  unless  this 
special  ’movement  save  it,  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  may  be  expected. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 
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XLIV.— TEACHINGS  AT  THE  LAST 
SUPPER. 

Matthew  zxvi.  26-30. 

The  ideal  of  love  which  Jeeus  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  last  commandment  .He  ever  gave 
His  dieciples  (John  xiii.  84)  was  entirely  new. 
Up  to  that  time  love  had  been  selfieh,  or  at 
least,  exclusive.  Men  sought  their  own  hap 
piness  in  loving,  or,  at  most,  the  happiness 
of  those  beloved.  The  Saviour’s  life,  no  less 
than  His  words,  gave  to  love  its  true  mean¬ 
ing,  utter  unselfishness,  boundless  diffusion, 
showing  that  it  was  a  fountain  of  life,  a 
source  of  blessing ;  it  was  entire  self-devotion, 
not  for  one  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  all.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  love  one 
more  than  another ;  Jesus  set  us  an  example 
also  of  this,  for  He  chose  twelve  friends  out 
of  the  world,  and  three  intimates  out  of  the 
twelve,  and  one  beloved  disciple  out  of  the 
three.  But  His  love  for  them  never  seemed  to 
be  for  His  own  sake,  nor  even  for  theirs ;  it 
never  stopped  with  them  ;  it  was  His  means  of 
serving  the  world.  Tender  and  indescribably 
deep  and  true  as  it  was,  it  went  forth  in  and 
through  them,  a  blessing  to  all  mankind,  a 
blessing  which  was  more  potent  and  effica 
cious  in  proportion  to  the  perfectness  of  the 
union  between  Him  and  them. 

Our  lesson  is  taken  from  our  Lord’s  last  in¬ 
terview  with  His  disciples,  before  His  be¬ 
trayal.  It  cannot  be  decided  with  universal 
oonsent  whether  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  took  place  after  or  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  fact  that  one  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  would  betray  Him,  but  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  Judas  bad  gone  out  (John  xiii. 
80)  before  this  most  sacred  and  intimate  act 
of  communion.  John  tells  of  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  disciples,  and  how  he  himself  re¬ 
ceived  a  secret  sign  indicating  the  betrayer. 
Then  Judas  was  dismissed ;  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  our  Lord  to  admit  His  disciples 
into  the  very  secret  place  of  His  love,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  His  self  revelation,  in  the 
face  of  that  unsympathetic  presence.  And  so, 
Judas  gone  out  into  the  night,  Jesus  turns  to 
His  own,  and  speaks  of  His  approaching  glory 
(John  ziiii.  81  85)  and  puts  into  words  His 
former  act  of  service  (vss.  8-5),  giving  the 
new  commandment  of  the  kingdom,  the  law 
of  love,  which  His  own  death  would  still 
farther  interpret ;  and  then  by  a  new  act  illu¬ 
minates  and  illustrates  the  interpretation  of 
Hie  teachings  which  His  death  will  give. 
The  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a 
parable  in  action,  understood  by  His  disciples 
as  they  understood  His  parables,  being  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  same  principles.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
Church  would  have  been  spared  ages  of  con 
fiict  and  schims  if  it  had  always  borne  this 
fact  in  mind. 

They  were  still  eating  the  Passover,  the 
meal  which  had  hardly  been  interrupted  by 


the  departure  of  Judas.  This  meal  was  a  long 
one,  and  eaten  with  elaborate  ceremony,  and 
we  are  not  told  at  what  time  in  the  course 
of  it  Jesus  took  one  of  the  thin,  flat  cakes  of 
bread  that  was  before)  Him,  and  having  in¬ 
voked  a  blessing  on  it,  divided  it  among  His 
disciples,  with  the  word,  "Take,  eat;  this  is 
My  body.”  Luke  adds,  “which  is  given  for 
you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me”;  and  St. 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  fo  lows  Luke  with  the 
omission  of  the  word  “given.” 

A  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  of  Rome,  takes  the  words,  “this  is  My 
body,”  in  a  literal  sense,  not  perceiving  that 
Christ’s  words  should  be  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  general  usage.  Not  only  did  He  con¬ 
tinually,  in  parables,  use  words.in  a)metapbor- 
ic  sense  ;  nearly  all  His  teaching  was  in  meta¬ 
phors.  It  had  taken  the  disciples  some  time 
to  become  familiar  with  this  method.  When 
He  said  to  them  (Matt.  xvi.  6),  “Take  heed 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,”  they  thought  he  made  some  allu' 
sion  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  taken  bread 
with  them  in  their  journey  across  the  lake, 
so  that  afterward,  when  He  used  the  same 
figure  (Luke  xii.  1),  He  was  careful  to  explain 
the  figure— “the  leavcn  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  is  hypocrisy.””  Again  and  again  He 
used  the  same  form  of  expression:  “I  am  the 
Door  of  the  sheep  (John  z  7) ;  I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life”  (xiv.  6).  By 
this  time  the  disciples  quite  understood  such 
a  use  of  words,  which  was,  indeed,  habitual 
with  the  Rabbis,  and  practised  by  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  at  a  later  time  (Oal.  xiv.  24 ;  Heb. 
X.  20,  etc.).  They  did  not  in  the  least  suppose 
that  He  meant  them  to  understand  that  the 
broken  bread  was  literally  His  body  while  He 
eat  there  in  the  flesh  among  them.  WLat  He 
wanted  them  to  understand  was  something 
far  different,  namely,  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  He  pictured  Himself  under  the  figure 
of  something  broken,  and  that  this  breaking 
was /or  them,  tor  their  sake.  (The  word  “for” 
is  not  that  commonly  used  for  “instead  of,” 
though  it  may  bear  that  meaning ;  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  natural  meaning,  the  meaning  it 
would  suggest  to  those  to  whom  He  was 
speaking,  was  “in  behalf  of.”)  The  expres¬ 
sion  was  an  illustration  and  elaboration  of 
the  new  commandment  He  had  just  given 
them  (John  xiii.  84) — as  I  have  loved  you.  It 
was  a  prophetic  illustration,  not  to  be  fully 
understood  by  them  until  they  had  seen  His 
love  manifesting  itself  by  the  last  possible 
self  sacrifice,  death ;  yet  it  was  an  obvious 
illustration :  the  broken  bread,  broken  that  it 
might  feed  them,  was  precisely^an  illustra 
tion  of  what  they  knew  of  His  love  for  them, 
ready  always  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  their 
good. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  institution 
of  the  cup  which  can  warrant  the  assumption 
that  the  wine  was  the  literal  blood  of  Jesus, 
any  more  than  that  the  cup  was  the  covenant 
(Luke  xxii.  20).  It  was  “the  blood  of  the 
covenant,”  the  blood  of)  the  sacrifice  with 
which  Moses  sprinkled  the  people  (Ex.  xxiv. 
8),  when  He  made  the  covenant  between  God 
and  the  Jews.  But  Jesus  says,  “this  is  My\ 
blood,”  because  the  covenant  is  a  new  one 
(Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25)  ;  this  is  not  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Moses,  but  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Himself,  to 
seal  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
the  covenant  of  love.  It  was  blood  “poured 
out  for  many”  (Matt.  xxvi.  28),  not  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples  alone  “unto  the  remission  of  sins.”  Not 
because  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  Jesus 
bought  back  men  from  the  devil  or  from  the 
wrath  of  God,  but  because  by  this  last  evi 
dence  of  love.  He  won  them  back  from  sin  to 
Himself,  to  goodness  and  to  God.  He  did  in 
deed  ransom  them  from  death,  the  penalty  of 


sin  (Mark  x.  45),  but  it  was  not  by  setting' 
them  free  from  physical  death,  for  His  disci¬ 
ples  all  die  still,  but  by  ransoming  them  from 
spiritual  death  by  transforming  death  into  a 
blessing,  the  blessed  evidence  of  a  perfect, 
utterly  self  forgetful,  love.  When  He  said 
(Matt.  xi.  28  80),  “Come  unto  Me  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,”  He  did  not  mean  that  He 
would  remove  all  burdens,  sorrows,  sin,  from 
those  who  should  come  to  Him,  but  that  He 
would  so  transfigure  life  by  love  that  His  fol¬ 
lowers  might  enjoy  peace  and  rest,  however 
heavy  their  burdens  and  deep  their  sorrows ; 
so  here,  by  giving  His  body  to  be  brokrn  and 
His  blood  poured  out  for  love  of  sinful  men. 
He  transforms  death  from  the  dreaded  pun¬ 
ishment  of  sin  into  a  glorious  emancipation, 
because  in  it  self  dies  and  love  becomes  free 
and  triumphant  This  is  what  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  means  when  he 
says  (ii.  15)  that  the  death  of  Christ  delivered 
them  who  had  been  in  bondage  through  fear 
of  death.  He  took  away  its  sting,  for  He 
transformed  it  into  a  glorious  thing,  the  last 
expression  of  self  sacrificing  love.  This  is 
what  that  prophet  meant  who  first  taught 
Israel  the  Zore  of  God  (Hos.  xiii.  14),  “I  will 
ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  I 
will  redeem  them  from  death  ;  O  death,  where 
are  thy  plagues  1”  for  that  is  no  more  a  terror 
which  has  become  the  interpretation  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  divine  love. 

His  blood  was  shed  as  the  seal  of  the  new 
covenant,  just  as  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
was  shed  as  the  seal  of  the  old ;  the  covenant 
by  which  the  law  of  God  was  written  in  the 
heart — the  law  now  revealed  as  perfect  love, 
atopping  at  no  self-sacrifice,  which  thus  be¬ 
came  the  law  of  life.  To  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  wine  is  to  pirtake  of  the  Spirit  of 
Him  who  stopped  at  no  self  sacrifice  for  love 
of  men  ;  it  is  to  receive  Him  as  our  life.  His 
Spirit  as  that  by  which  we  live.  As  a  recent 
writer  has  said,  Jesus  here  uses  the  language 
of  sacrifice,  not  because  He  meant  to  give  to 
His  death  the  current  idea  of  sacrifice,  but 
that  He  meant  to  illumine  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 
fice  by  His  own  death ;  as  if  He  had  said, 
“Here  is  the  true  meaning  of  sacrifice”— love 
that  is  willing  to  give  itself  in  death,  willing 
to  be  broken  that  all  may  partake  and  ,  be 
nourished. 

The  expression  of  verse  29  was  the  literal 
statement  of  a  fact— He  would  not  again  in 
this  world  drink  of  the  Passover  cup  with 
them.  (Luke  xxii.  18  puts  this  remark  before 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper).  The 
word  “new”  here  does  not  refer  to  this  wine  ^ 
it  is  not  new  wine  of  this  kind,  but  a  new 
kind  of  wine  that  the  Greek  word  implies ; 
for  all  things  are  to  be  new  after  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  interpreted  and  eo 
transfigured  all  the  relations  between  Him  and 
His  people.  This  is  not  a  word  of  sadness, 
but  a  note  of  joy.  A  new  intercourse,  new 
communion,  would  thence  forth  be  theirs,  the 
sorrows,  ignorances,  misunderstandings  of  the 
past  all  done  away,  their  eyes  enlightened  to 
see  Him  as  He  is,  their  hearts  quickened  to 
love  Him  as  He  deserves,  the  wine  of  their 
communion  the  new  vintage  of  heaven. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Building  the  Temple. 

1  Kings  V.  1  12. 

Golden  Text.- Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. — Psalm 
cxxvii.  1. 

Tyre  was  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretched  northward  from 
Palestine  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
It  has  another  chief  city,  Sidon,  or  Zidon. 
Phoenicia  has  had  a  very  important  part  to 
play  in  the  world’s  history,  for  the  Phoeniciano 
were  great  sailors  and  colonizers.  It  was  the> 
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belief  of  ancient  times  that  the  Phoenicians 
invented  letters ;  certainly  they  carried  their 
use  into  far  distant  regions. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  had  been  a  friend  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  1;  compare  Amos  v.  1) ; 
there  was  a  good  basis  for  a  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kings  in  the  fact  that  each 
country  had  what  the  other  needed.  Tyre 
was  famous  for  its  skilled  workmen,  and  in 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  it  had  almost  inex 
haustible  stores  of  valuable  timber,  but  the 
narrow  plain  of  Phoenicia  was  far  too  small  to 
afford  food  for  its  teeming  population.  Israel 
had  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant  food  products 
but  no  valuable  timber,  and  the  chief  indus¬ 
try  being  agriculture,  there  were  no  skilled 
workmen. 

Hiram  had  furnished  David  with  the  timber 
needed  for  his  palace  and  other  buildings,  and 
with  skilled  workmen  for  the  building.  He 
knew  that  David  was  collecting  material  for  a 
temple  for  Jehovah,  and  to  this  knowledge 
Solomon  referred  (1  Kings  v.  3)  in  his  answer 
to  the  mess^e  of  condolence  and  congratula¬ 
tion  which  Hiram  sent  to  the  young  king  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  David,  and  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne  (vs.  1).  The  ex¬ 
pression  “he  had  heard”  shows  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  were  so  close 
and  friendly  that  formal  intelligence  of  David’s 
death  had  probably  been  sent  at  once  to 
Hirnm  Josephus  says  that  Solomon’s  letter 
(vs  2)  and  Hiram’s  answer  (vs.  7),  of  both 
of  which  we  have  only  a  condensed  report 
here,  were  preserved  to  his  day  among  the 
archives  of  Tv  re.  The  account  in  2  Chroni 
cles  ii.  3  10,  11  16  gives  farther  particulars  of 
this  correspondence. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  aie  now  all  gone,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  deep  valley  far  up  in  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Lebanon  range,  where  there  is  a 
group  of  these  very  picturesque,  broad-spread¬ 
ing  trees  But  at  that  time  the  mountains 
were  doubtless  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  timber ;  verse  8  shows  that  Solomon  had 
askeed  for  fir  as  well  as  cedar.  The  Sidonians 
were  noted  lumbermen,  like  the  lumbermen 
of  Maine  and  Michigan  to  day,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation  were  probably  the  same, 
the  logs  sent  down  the  mountains  in  slides  to 
the  nearest  stream,  and  thence  by  river  to  the 
sea.  There  they  were  made  into  rafts  and 
sent  to  Joppa,  which  was  then  the  only  sea¬ 
port  of  Palestine.  Its  harbor  is  very  treacher¬ 
ous,  but  there  the  rafts  were  landed  and  con¬ 
veyed,  on  men’s  shoulders  or  by  oxen,  up  the 
steep  hill  to  Jerusalem, 

The  enormous  quantity  of  food  products 
which  Solomon  paid  Hiram  (vs.  11)  shows 
the  great  value  of  the  timber.  Perhaps  it 
also  furnishes  a  reason  why,  in  later  years, 
the  prosperity  of  Solomon’s  realm  was  dis 
turbed  by  discontent  and  faction  (1  Kings 
xi.  14,28  26;  xii.  4).  But  the  friendship 
formed  between  David  and  Hiram  was  an 
hereditary  one,  lasting  through  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  Pboecinia  was  the  only  country 
bordering  on  Palestine  with  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  did 
not  come  into  confiiot. 

(Christian 

Enbcavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 


Eotire  Surrender. 

Oct.  %  David's  sub  nissioD.  2  Samuel  12 : 15-23. 

27.  Peter’s  suhmissioD.  John  13: 1-9. 

28.  Eli’s  submission.  2  Samuel  3  : 11-18. 

29.  Job's  submission.  Job  1:1-22. 

311.  Paul’s  submiss’on.  Phillpplans  3 : 1-11. 

31.  Cnrist’s  submission.  Matthew  28 : 36  46. 

Nov.  1.  Topic— Tbs  blessedness  of  entire  surrender  to 
God.  John  15:1-10. 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  one  whose  metaphor  is  not 
easily  brought  out  in  other  words.  There  is 
here  more  than  a  simile.  Christ  is  not  like 
the  vine ;  He  is  the  Vine,  and  we  the  branches. 
The  topic  is  vital  union  with  Christ,  rather 
than  that  given,  yet  that  is  implied.  Christ 
is  the  Vine,  His  Father  is  the  Husbandman, 
and  His  disciples,  or  believers,  are  the 
branches.  The  vine,  with  its  branches,  is 
for  fruit  bearing.  The  condition  of  fruit 
bearing  is  that  the  branch  be  joined  to  the 
vine  in  an  organic  union.  The  failure  in 
fruit,  where  the  vine  is  healthy  and  other 
branches  are  fruitful,  is  in  the  branch  ;  the  union 


is  incomplete,  or  the  branch  diseased.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do  with  such  a  branch  than 
to  cut  it  off.  It  is  unprofitable,  and  a  cum 
brance,  and  injurious.  And  the  fruitful 
branch  must  be  pruned  and  kept  in  healthy 
growth  for  its  greatest  usefulness.  The  union 
of  the  branch  to  the  vine  represents  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  importance  of  Christ  to  the  believer. 

The  disciples  were  troubled  because  their 
Master  had  told  them  of  His  departure.  To 
comfort  them  He  promised  them  another  and 
an  abiding  Comforter,  through  whom  He  and 
the  Father  would  abide  with  them.  He  would 
be  as  a  present  Christ.  They  were  to  believe 
in  Christ  as  in  Qod,  and  should  do  His  works, 
and  might  ask  anything  in  His  name,  and  be¬ 
cause  He  lived  they  should  live  also.  He  and 
the  Father  would  ever  love  them  and  mani- 
fset  themselves  unto  them  as  not  to  the 
world.  Now,  under  the  figure  of  the  vine 
and  its  branches.  He  shows  them  this  vital 
relation  to  Him,  and  its  power.  Everything 
depends  on  this.  Had  Jesus  been  only  a  man. 
His  help  would  have  ceased  at  death,  except 
as  an  inspiring  memory.  As  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  One  through  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  undertook  to  be  their  Helper,  He 
could  do  all  things  for  them  and  would  be  all 
in  all  to  them.  His  death  was  for  their  sakes, 
and  to  give  them  the  right  to  be  sons  of 
God;  and  His  resurrection  sealed  Him  and 
His  claims  as  divine.  So  when  He  says,  “I  am 
the  true  Vine,”  we  see  a  divine  fullness  in  the 
words.  The  “I  am”  recalls  God’s  ineffable 
name  as  given  to  Moses,  “lam  that  I  am,” 
Jehovah. 

There  is  between  Christ  and  believers  a 
spiritual  union,  because  of  which  they  are 
saved  and  by  which  they  are  kept  and  grow 
in  spiritual  life  This  union  is  like  that  of 
the  vine  and  its  branches  The  latter  is 
organic;  the  former  is  real  and  vital.  The 
expression,  “in  Christ,”  is  a  favorite  one  with 
St.  Paul.  It  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  can 
be  explained  to  one  who  has  not  experienced 
it.  It  may  be  called  mystical,  yet  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  Christ  says,  “I  in  you  and  ye 
in  Me.”  This  denotes  a  mutual  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving.  Paul  explains  it  by  saying,  “The 
life  I  now  live  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me. 

This  union  began  at  conversion  in  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  united  the 
believer  to  Christ,  so  that  in  Christ  he  became 
a  new  creature.  This  was  like  a  graft  on  a 
tree  which  in  its  growth  becomes  an  organic 
part  of  the  tree.  One  thus  in  Christ  abides 
in  Him,  a  continuous  life,  and  Christ  dwells 
in  Him.  They  live  together,  in  the  same 
house,  and  are  at  home  one  with  the  other,  and 
have  a  home  fellowship  and  kinship.  They 
who  abide  in  Him  have  a  communion,  all 
things  in  common,  and  they  who  do  not  so 
abide  are  excommunicated  as  the  fruitless 
branches  are  cut  off. 

The  colored  man  illustrated  hie  being  in  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  in  Him,  by  the  red-hot 
iron,  which  was  in  the  fire,  and  the  fire  in 
the  iron.  Christ  is  the  Source  of  our  spiritual 
life  just  as  the  reservoir  in  the  hills  is  the 
source  of  the  water  supply.  He  is  more  than 
a  fountain ;  He  is  the  ocean  which  feeds  all 
the  springs.  Cut  off  the  pipe  and  the  water 
ceases  to  fiow  into  the  house,  but  the  supply 
is  the  same.  And  Christ  is  the  only  pure  and 
life-giving  source.  By  this  union  we  have 
access  to  Him  and  His  grace.  And  we  are  as 
dependent  on  His  grace  for  spiritual  life  as  we 
are  on  His  providence  for  earthly  life,  and  His 
air  for  physical  life.  The  union  is  through 
faith,  the  channel  of  the  life.  It  becomes 
also  a  union  of  faith  and  trust  and  love.  In  a 
word,  it  makes  us  at  one  with  Him.  The 
spiritual  nutrition  is  illustrated  by  the  light 
fed  by  living  olive  trees,  by  the  bread  and  the 
wine  of  the  sacrament  fitly  called  communion 


of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  by  the  incense 
from  the  altar,  the  manna  from  heaven,  and 
the  water  from  the  rock.  The  results  of  this 
union  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  all, Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  Senior  and  Junior,  to  the 
Love  and  Loyalty  offering  of  twenty  five  cents 
for  the  relief  of  the  heavy  debt  of  our  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  to  be  made  Novem¬ 
ber  1st.  Let  the  average  of  the  offering 
of  your  Society  rea^h  this  amount,  if  not 
more.  A  leaf  is  a  little  thing,  but  all  on  a 
tree  make  bushels,  so  a  small  offering  from 
the  400,000  Endeavorers  will  remove  a  third 
of  the  debt,  and  make  glad  not  only  every 
Home  missionary,  but  every  Presbyterian. 
Begin  at  once,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
it,  to  gather  the  offering.  Take  it  up  in  your 
society,  and  keep  talking  about  it,  until  the 
whole  amount  is  collected.  Remember  that 
this  is  a  love  offering,  and  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  of  your  society. 

XCcnement 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  George  H.  McGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Snpt. 

LOOKING  BACK  AND  FORWARD. 

When  the  work  of  the  Summer  Corps  'of 
Physicians  is  over  and  the  Nurse'employed^by 
the  Tenement  House  Chapter  closes  herjabor, 
she  bands  in  a  full  report  of  each  case  that 
has  passed  through  her  hands.”  This  report 
tells  the  condition  in  which  BbeXfound^the 
case,  what  was  done,  and  how  it'was  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Something  was  said  of^'this  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  some  specimen  reports^were 
given.  The  whole  was  sent  to  Dr.  Blanvelt, 
Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Summer^Corps^of 
Physicians  of  the  Health  Department,  and  he 
acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  which  we  print, 
with  his  permission.  We  feel  sure  that^tbe 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Chapter  was  able  to  oarry^on 
its  work  so  satisfactorily  to  the  physicians. 

Health  Department. 

Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt,  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter 
of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  carefully  read  the  re¬ 
port  you  kindly  furnished  of  the  work  done 
for  the  poor  and  needy  people  reported  to  you 
by  the  Summer  Corps.  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  various  forms  of  aid  furnished  by 
our  Society,  and  read  with  great  interest 
ow  each  case  was  attended  to,  investigated 
and  followed,  or  referred  to  some  other  char¬ 
itable  organization,  that  in  your  judgment 
was  better  able  to  continue  the  necessary 
assistance. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Summer  Corps  have, 
in  their  final  reports,  spoken  in  the  higbesc 
terms  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  nursing  of 
the  sick,  the  furnishing  of  medicine  and 
nourishing  food  to  those  patients  unable  to 
purchase  them,  and  the  country  trips  of  the^ 
convalescent,  who  bad  no  other  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  outing,  in  response  to  the  postal 
cards  sent  to  you.  The  work  has  been  more 
than  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Thanking  you  for  the  assistance  ycu  have 
given  to  the  members  of  the  Summer  Corps,  I 
remain.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Blauvelt,  M.  D.,  Inpsector  in  Charge. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  opening  the  Sew¬ 
ing  School,  we  beg  to  remind  our  friends  that 
we  made  it  a  success  last  year  by  means  of  a 
small  fund  specially  contributed  to  readers  of 
The  Evangelist.  Our  head  teacher,  Miss 
Cushier,  is  a  volunteer,  and  so  are  two  of  her 
assistants,  but  with  this  money  of  which  1 
speak  we  engaged  thiee  young  girls  from  the 
neighborhood  who  were  always  present  to 
help.  BO  that  Miss  Cushier  was  never  left  with 
a  large  class  on  her  hands  and  no  assistant 
teachers.  This  is  almost  sure  to  happen 
sometimes  when  the  teachers  are  all  volun¬ 
teers.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  friends  will 
feel  like  helping  us  in  this  way  this  year. 
We  only  need  about  $30  for  this  purpose. 
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A  lilTTLE  VISITOR. 

There’s  a  busy  little  fellow, 

Who  came  to  town  last  night. 

When  all  the  world  was  fast  asleep. 

The  children’s  eyes  shut  tight. 

I  cannot  tell  you  liuu'  he  came, 

For  well  the  secret’s  hid ; 

But  I  think  upon  a  moonbeam  bright. 

Way  down  the  earth  he  slid. 

He  brought  the  Misses  Maple 
Each,  a  lovely  party  gown  ; 

It  was  brilliant  red  and  yellow. 

Wit  h  a  dash  or  two  of  brown. 

And  he  must  have  had  a  Midas  touch. 

For,  if  the  truth  is  told, 

The  birches  all,  from  top  to  toe. 

He  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Then  he  took  a  glittering  icicle 
From  underneath  the  eaves. 

And  with  it.  on  my  window. 

Drew  such  shining  silver  leaves, 

b'uch  fair  and  stately  palaces, 
tsuch  towers  and  temples  grand. 

Their  like  I’m  sure  was  never  seen 
Outside  of  .Fairyland. 

Who  is  this  busy  little  man, 

Whose  coming  brings  us  joy  ‘i 

For  I’m  very  sure  he’s  welcomed 
By  every  girl  and  boy  : 

The  little  stars  all  saw  him. 

Tho  they  will  not  tell  a  soul : 

But  I’ve  heard  his  calling  card  reads  thus : 

.1.  Frost,  Esq.,  North  Pole. 

—Helen  Standish  Perkins,  in  Tlie  Independent. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  HARVEST. 

One  wept  that  bis  harvest  was  small. 

With  little  of  fruit  or  of  grain : 

While  his  neighbor,  with  bams  running  o’er 
Still  followed  the  full-freighted  wain. 

“  How  much  didst  thou  sow  V”  I  said.  “  Friend, 

A  handful  of  wheat,  less  or  more.” 

”  .And  didst  thou  expect  broad  acres  would  bend 
To  thy  sickle  from  such  scanty  store  'r” 

Who  sparingly  soweth,  must  look 
For  little  of  fruit  or  of  gain ; 

’Tis  only  the  bountiful  sower  can  reap 
A  bountiful  harvest  again. 

A  lesson,  I  said,  to  thee,  Soul, 

For  harvest  time  soon  will  be  here ; 

Sow  with  bountiful  hands  lest  thou  weep  at  the  last 
WTien  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  draws  near. 

—Watch  Tower. 


ON  THE  COMMITTEE. 

“la  it  not  dreadful,  girls  I  Sue  Anderson  and 
Nell  Martin  have  not  made  a  thing  for  the 
fair.  They  promised  to  make  the  stocking 
bags,  or  else  I  should  have  found  some  one 
else  to  make  them.” 

“I  thought  you  learned  from  experience 
long  ago,  Oerturde,  that  nobody  can  depend 
upon  those  girls  when  there  is  to  be  an  enter 
tainment.  They  always  promise  they  will 
take  some  part,  and  show  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  at  the  start,  but  somehow,  when  the 
affair  comes  off,  their  part  of  the  program  is 
marked  out.” 

"That  is  the  way  it  is  with  some  folks, 
Beth.  Grandmother  says  there  are  two  kinds 
of  workers  in  the  world,  the  Oo-at-it-iveness 
folks  and  the  Stick  to-it-ivecess  folks.  Some 
people  always  go  at  things  with  a  great  show 
of  interest  and  vim,  but  they  don’t  stick  at 
their  work  long ;  make  great  promises,  but 
when  they  find  that  the  work  is  not  as  easily 
done  as  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be,  they 
give  it  up.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  re¬ 
liability,  or  responsibility,  in  the  make  up  of 
those  girls.  What  shall  we  do  about  those 
etocking  bags,  Trude?  They  sold  better  than 
anything  we  bad  last  year.” 

“We  shall  have  to  give  them  up,  Beth,  and 
I  am  so  disappointed.  If  I  had  only  known 
those  girls  were  going  to  fail,  I  should  have 
asked  Lucy  Brown  and  Clara  Waters  to 
make  them.  They  are  always  reliable.” 

“Yes,  but  they  have  made  ten  pounds  of 


candy  for  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  ask  them 
to  do  any  more  ” 

“Did  you  ever  notice,  Trude,  that  the  peo 
pie  who  have  the  most  to  do  always  seem 
ready  to  do  a  little  more?” 

Gertrud"  Maynard  and  Beth  Newtcn  were 
having  a  little  conference  together  over  the 
entertainment  that  bad  been  advertised  for 
the  next  evening.  They  were  on  the  Social 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
were  going  to  have  an  ice  cream  and  cake 
sale,  together  with  an  assortment  of  useful 
and  fancy  articles.  The  s'ciety  bad  rented 
one  of  the  best  pews  in  the  church,  where 
strangers  would  always  be  welcomed.  They 
wished  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  for 
the  year,  for  there  bad  b'^en  so  many  other 
urgent  calls  that  the  treasury  was  nearly 
empty.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  not  to 
have  the  stocking  bags  on  hand,  for  many  of 
them  bad  been  engaged. 

“I  have  a  thought,”  said  Beth,  as  the  two 
girls  sat  by  the  boxes  of  articles  sent  in,  like 
John  Bunyan,  very  much  tumbled  up  and 
down  in  their  minds.  “Let  us  get  some  of 
the  Stick  to  it  iveness  girls  together  to-night, 
and  make  a  half  dozen  of  those  bags  any  way. 

I  think  that  was  the  number  engaged  by  out¬ 
siders.”  And  so,  while  the  Go  at-it  iveness  girls 
were  wheeling  about  the  pretty  roads  for 
pleasure,  Gertrude  and  Beth  were  hurrying 
from  one  house  to  another,  to  get  their  circle 
of  workers  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  tf 
fulfill  the  engagement  made 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  busy  fingers 
began  to  create  stocking  bags  to  satisfy  tie 
demand  for  the  next  evening.  At  eleven 
o’clock  that  night  seven  cretonne  stocking 
bags,  very  neatly,  though  quickly  made,  were 
added  to  the  articles  for  the  household  table. 

The  next  evening,  when  Sue  Anderson  and 
Nell  Martin  came  into  the  church  parlors  with 
beaming  faces,  they  stopped  at  the  table  of 
household  articles,  and  exclaimed,  “You  bad 
stocking  bags  sent  in,  after  all,  didn’t  you?” 
It  really  seemed  to  lighten  their  consciences 
and  absolve  them  from  any  delinquencies  of 
duty. 

“I  really  intended  making  some,  and  so  did 
Nell,”  added  Sue  Anderson,  “but  somehow 
there  seemed  to  be  so  many  things  coming  up 
all  the  while  to  take  our  time.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Nell,  “we  surely  did.  But 
these  are  made  much  better  than  we  should 
have  made  them,  aren’t  they.  Sue?  Come  on, 
let  us  go  to  the  candy  tables.” 

“Any  more  stocking  bags?”  asked  Mrs. 
Trumbull,  the  clerygman’s  wife.  “I  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  my  mother  one.  ” 

“Any  more  stocking  bags?”  asked  a  young 

man.  “None?  Ob,  I’m  so  sorry.  I  promised 
to  take  one  home  to  grandma.  She  will  be  so 
disappointed  1” 

“Stocking  bags,  stocking  bags,”  evorywbere. 

“Nell,”  said  Sue,  when  they  were  alone  in 
one  corner  together,  “those  stocking  bags  are 
veritable  ghosts,  they  haunt  us  at  every  step. 
I  shiver  and  shake  when  the  words  are  pro 
nounced,  for  they  strike  on  my  ears  like  se¬ 
pulchral  voices.  Oh,  Nell,  why  did  we  not 
make  those  stocking  bags  instead  of  doing 
other  things  that  were  easier  and  more  agree 

able,  nere  comes  Mrs.  Goodwin,  swinging  a 
stocking  bag  on  her  arm.” 

“Good  evening,  young  ladies  1  Isn’t  this  a 
pretty  bag?  I  just  heard  that  the  Social  Com 
mittee  sat  up  until  eleven  o’clock  last  night 
to  make  stocking  bags,  because  they  bad 
promised  them  to  folks.  Somebody  agreed  to 
make  them,  ard  then  failed  them  at  the  last 
minute  That’s  just  the  way  it  is  in  church 
work  ;  a  few  always  have  to  come  to  the  front 
to  make  ‘a  go’  of  things.  It  was  just  so  when 
I  was  living  at  Salton.  I  s’pose  it  always  will 
be  until  folks  learn  responsibility  in  life.  ” 


Mrs.  Goodwin  passed  on  to  have  a  few  words 
with  an  old  gentleman  in  the  corner  who 
looked  neglected. 

“The  only  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  this 
scrape,  Nell,  is  to  find  out  who  wants  stock¬ 
ing  bags,  and  promise  to  make  them  for  them 
this  week,  and  let  the  purchasers  band  the 
money  over  to  the  soaiety.  ” 

The  g'lls  conferred  wi'h  the  Chairman  of 
the  Social  Committee,  who,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  did  not  look  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
proposition,  until  the  girls  said,  with  a  merry 
Uugh,  “Oh,  we  really  mean  what  we  ssy  this 
time.  ” 

Soon  she  returned  with  a  paper  on  which 
were  written  six  names  of  those  who  bad  or¬ 
dered  stocking  bags. 

“Now  let  us  go  at  the  work  at  once,”  said 
Nell,  right  after  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
“and  let  us  be  ‘engaged’  to  everybody  until 
we  get  this  load  off  our  minds.  Then  we 
shall  know  enough  not  to  get  into  any  such 
sort  of  scrape  again.” 

“True  to  their  word  this  time,”  said  Ger¬ 
trude  and  Beth  as  the  pretty  cretonne  bags, 
BO  neatly  made,  were  sent  to  the  society  for 
distribution. 

“On  the  Committee!”  exclaimed  Sue  Ander¬ 
son,  as  she  rushed  into  Nell’s  room  three 
months  afterward.  “You  and  I  are  on  the 
Social  Committee!  Think  of  it!  And  we 
have  not  done  one  bit  of  work  since  we  had 
such  a  bitter  experience  with  stocking  bags.” 

“We’d  better  resign  at  once.  Sue.  What 
should  we  do  as  a  Committee?  I’m  afraid 
the  work  would  suffer  sadly  if  we  were  the 
ones  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  Nell.  You 
and  I  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work  if  we  only 
went  at  it  and  stuck  to  it.  I  don’t  know  but 
we  can  prove  ourselves  as  capable  as  those 
other  girls,  if  we  only  set  about  it  in  good 
earnest.” 

“We  didn’t  make  any  mistake  when  we 
voted  for  those  girls  to  be  on  the  Committee,” 
said  Gertrude,  not  long  after.  '  “Their  social 
was  a  great  success.  J  don’t  know  as  we 
should  ever  have  known  what  great  capabili¬ 
ties  they  had  in  them  for  such  work  if  we 
bad  not  put  responsibility  right  into  their 
bands  by  putting  them  on  the  Committee.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


ELI  WHITNEY  AND  THE  COTTON  GIN. 

Near  the  town  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  in  a 
farmhouse  which  was  built  long  before  the 
American  Revolution,  there  was  born  a  boy 
who,  when  grown  to  manhood,  was  destined 
to  become  famous.  Eli  Whitney  was  this 
boy’s  name,  and  even  during  his  boyhood  he 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  whittling  out  toys, 
and  perhaps  some  more  useful  articles.  Once 
during  the  absence  of  his  father,  Eli  took 
possession  of  bis  workshop  and  tools  and  made 
a  fiddle,  which  he  played  upon  to  the  delight 
of  hie  playmates  and  neighbors.  But  his 
father  shook  bis  bead  and  said  he  was  afraid 
Eli  would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  world. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  began 
making  nails  by  hand,  pounding  them  out  of  a 
long,  slim  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  They  were  rough,  but  very  strong,  and 
ee  the  Revolutionary  War  was  going  on  at 
that  time  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sale 
for  all  he  could  make.  But  after  the  war  was 
over  the  demand  for  nails  fell  off,  and  Eli 
threw  down  his  hammer  and  declared  be  was 
going  to  college.  He  bad  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  his  tuition,  and  no  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  obtaining  any  excepting 
through  his  own  labors;  but  that  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  him  in  the  least.  Starting  in  Yale 
College,  he  worked  his  way,  partly  by  teach¬ 
ing  and  partly  by  doing  odd  jobs  in  carpenter¬ 
ing.  An  experienced  mechanic,  watching 
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‘him  one.day  aslhe’was  fiai3hing]'a7job,  and 
seeing  b3^'*8killfjllf  jand  |  neatly  hs  did  it, 
-said.  “Ibere^was  one  good  meobanic  spoiled 
when  you  went  to]college.” 

After  be  was 'through  ^bia  college  course'be 
went  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  teach.  He 
was  disappointed  in  his.'position,  however,  and 
found  himself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city. 
Meeting  Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Greene,  she  took  a  great^interest  in  the  young 
man,  and  much'of  bis  time  was  spent  at  her 
home. 

One  day  he  noticed  what  a  rude  frame  Mrs. 
Greene  was  using  in  doing  embroidery,  and 
believing  he  could  make  a  better  one,  set  to 
work  and  very^soon  made  such  a  neat  one 
that  Mrs.  Greene  was  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  young  Whitney  was  a  genius. 

A  short  time  after  this  there  were  several 
cotton  planters  at  Mrs.  Greene’s,  and  the 
subject  of  cleaning  the  seed  from  the  cotton 
was  discussed.  This  was  such  a  tedious 
process  by  hand  that  one  negro  could  clean 
but  a  single  pound  of  cotton  in  a  day.  Mrs. 
Greene  told  the  planters  that  if  they  wanted  a 
machine  to  clean  cotton  they  should  apply  to 
Mr.  Whitney. 

“But  I  have  never  seen  a  cotton  plant  or  a 
cotton  seed  in  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Whitney. 

However,  after  the  planters  bad  gone,  he 
kept  thinking  it 'over,  and  finally  determined 
to  try  and  see  what  he  could  do.  It  was  not 
the  time  of  year  to  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields,  so  be  went  to  Savannah  and  searched 
the  stores  and  warehouses  until,  he  found 
some  cotton  and  seed  together,  and  with  this 
to  experiment  upon  he  returned. 

He  thought  by  fastening  some  pieces  of  wire 
upright  in  a  board,  very  close  together,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  then  pulling  the 
cotton  through  these  teeth,  the  seeds  would 
be  too  large  to  come  through,  and  that  the 
cotton  would  come  out  clean.  Then  he  de¬ 
vised  a  wheel  and  covered  it  with  short  steel 
teeth,  shaped  like  hooks.  This  wheel  he 
turned  with  a  carnk,  and  found  that  it  pulled 
the  cotton  through  perfectly,  stripping  off  the 
seeds  and  leaving  them  on  the  other  side. 
So  the  cotton  gia  (g*n  is  engine  shortened) 
was  invented,  and  by  its  use  a  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton  wool  could  be  cleaned  in  a 
day.  Before  this  invention  was  made  very 
little  cotton  was  raised  in  the  South,  as  the 
completed  product,  cotton  cloth,  cost  as  much 
as  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard,  and  poor  people 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it,  but  after  the  cot 
ton  gin  was  brought  into  use,  it  could  be 
bought  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  yard,  and 
thus  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Perhaps  no  other  American  invention  did  so 
mnch  tor  the  industry  of  the  country  as  did 
this  cotton  gin.— -Theresa  Dayjn  the  Child’s 
Paper.  _ _ 

FOK  IDENTIFICATION. 

A  new  law  has  just  been  passed  in  Hawaii 
which  compels  every  man  .who' is  registered 
to  leave  his  thumb-mark  on  tbe.’^certificate  of 
registration  and  on  the  stub  which  is  left  in 
the  book.  That  is,  he  must  ink  his  thumb 
and  leave  a  clear,  distinct.impression  of  it  for 
future  recognition.  This  applies  to'all  classes 
of  people  of  the  island.  The  objection  which 
many  of  the  residents  make  is  that  it  treats 
them  all  as  though  they  were  convicts.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  the  only  positive^means  of 
identification.  It  is  claimed  tbat.the'lines  on 
the  thumbs  of  no  two  people  are  exactly.alike, 
while  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  peopletwhose 
resemblances  are  so  close  as  to  make  identifi¬ 
cation  difficult.  The  Asiatics  are  invading 
the  island  of  Hawaii  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
arouse  the  people  settled  there  to  some  plan  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  island,  and 
'this  re^stering  of  the  thumb-mark  is  believed 


by  those  who  succeeded  in  having  the  law 
passed  to  be  one  of  the^ways  in  which  it  will 
be  possible.for  them  to  regulate  immigration 
into  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

It  would  afford  an  evening’s  entertainment 
for  a  company  of  young  people  to  compare  the 
marks  of  their  thumbs. 


CLASS  ROOM  HONOR. 

No  professor  is  more  kindly  remembered  by 
the  “boys”  who  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  a  generation  ago  than  Professor 
Johnston,  or  Uncle  Johnnie,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  known.  Besides  having  a  profoundly 
scientific  mind  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  he 
bad  a  keen  relish  for  a  good  joke,  whether 
on  himself  or  another.  In  order  to  aid  the 
students  of  geologyjn  grasping  the  essential 
distinctions  between  the  various  classes  of 
rock,  he  requested  them  to  bring  in  specimens 
and  place  them  on  his  desk  before  the  recita¬ 
tion  began.  One  day  a  student  brought  in  a 
piece  of  brick,  secured  from  a  building  being 
erected  near  the  college,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  among  the  other  specimens.  “Uncle 
Johnnie”  came  in  a  few  minutes  later,  and, 
apparently  unsuspecting  the  hoax,  began  the 
recitation,  as  usual,  by  picking  up  the  speci¬ 
mens,  one  at  a  time,  naming  them,  and  re¬ 
marking  their  peculiarities:  “This,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  a  piece  of  sandstone ;  this  is  granite, 
while  this,  somewhat  similar  in  its  formation, 
is  quartz  And  this.”  taking  up  the  last  bit 
on  the  table,  and  gravely  surveying  the  ex¬ 
pectant  class  over  the  lim  of  his  glasses,  “is 
a  piece  of  impudence.”— Harper’s  Drawer. 

DOLLY’S  LETTER. 

The  following  anecdote,  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  is  about  a  commercial  traveller 
who.  on  arriving  at  an  hotel,  asked  at  once 
for  letters.  One  was  given  him  by  the  clerk, 
which  he  read  eagerly,  then  kissed  it  tenderly. 
Some  of  the  men  standing  near  laughed  aloud 
and  joked  the  man  about  his  “best  girl.” 
The  man  coolly  offered  to  let  them  read  the 
epistle. 

“I  guess  not,”  said  the  one  who  had  been 
loudest  in  demanding  it.  “We  like  to  chaff  a 
little,  but  I  hope  we  are  gentlemen.  The 
young  lady  would  hardly  care  to  have  her  let¬ 
ter  read  by  this  crowd,”  and  he  looked  re¬ 
proachfully  at  his  friend. 

“But  I  insist  upon  it,”  was  the  answer. 
“There  is  nothing^in  it  to’beTashamed  of,  ex¬ 
cept  the  spelling ;  that  is  a  little  shaky.  I’ll 
admit,  but  she  wont  care  in  the  least.  Read 
it.  Hardy,  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

Thus  urged.  Hardy  took  up  the  letter 
shamefacedly  enough,  and  read  it.  There 
were  only  a  few  words.  First  he  laughed, 
then  swallowed  suspiciously,  and  as  he  fin¬ 
ished,  be  threw  it  on  the  table  again  and 
rubbed  his  hand  across  bis  eyes,  as  if  troubled 
with  dimness  of  vision. 

“Pshaw!”  he  said.  “If  I  had  a  love  letter 
like  that”— and  then  be  was  silent. 

“Fair  play!”  cried  one  of  the  others,  with 
an  uneasy  laugh. 

“I’ll  read  it  to  you,  boys,”  said  their  friend, 
seeing  that  they  made  no  move  to  take  it, 
“and  I  think  you’ll  agree  with  me  that  it’s 
a  model  love  letter.”  And  this  is  what  he 
read : 

My  OWEN  DEER  PaPa— I  sa  mi  PRairs  every 
nite  annd  Wen  I  kis  yure  Piet  ure  I  ASK  god 
to  bless  you  gOOd  bi  PaPa  yure  best  gurl, 

DOLLY. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  company  remained 
silent,  while  the  little  letter  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  you  would  have  said  that  every 
one  had  hay  fever  by  the  sniffing  that  was 
heard. 

Then  Hardy  jumped  to  bis  feet:  “Three 
cheers  for  Dolly,  and  three  cheers.foi  Dick’s 
best  girl  I” 

They  were  given  with  a  will. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Receptions  at  missionary  headquarters,  and 
especially  farewells  at  this  season,  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  Apostolic  times  when  chosen  workers 
went  abroad  from  Jerusalem  with  the  Gospel 
message,  or  brought  back  a  report  of  seed¬ 
sowing  and  of  ingathering.  First,  our  be¬ 
loved  President,  Mrs.  James,  cheerfully  takes 
her  departure  from  home  comforts  for  the 
weariness  of  travel  and  the  strain  of  Synodical 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  West ;  then  our 
dear  Mrs.  Pierson  goes  abroad  to  fill  the 
program  in  other  part«  of  the  South  and 
West,  also  to  visit  mission  stations.  At  the 
last  mid  day  prayer-meeting,  before  her  de¬ 
parture,  these  and  others  were  commended  to 
the  Father’s  care  and  guidance,  loving  words 
were  spoken,  and  surely  there  will  go  with 
her  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  closing 
hymn,  “Words  which  Thou  Thyself  shall 
give  me  must  prevail.” 

This  is  the  dependence  of  our  consecrated 
speakers.  Let  us  bear  them  on  our  hearts 
that  they  may  indeed  speak  the  Master’s 
words  and  carry  His  message  to  every  place 
“whither  He  Himself  would  come”  (Luke  x.  1) 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moody, 
that  the  8th  of  October  should  be  set  apart  for 
special  humiliation  and  prayer  in  view  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  country  and  with 
reference  to  the  impending  political  crisis, 
there  was  held  on  Thursday  a  noon  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Board  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  at  which  Dr.  Erskine  White 
presided.  Prayer  was  offered  that,  whatever 
the  result  might  be,  this  people  may  recog¬ 
nize  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  as  “King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords” ;  that  the  nation 
might  move  forward  in  fulfillment  of  its 
manifest  destiny,  that  of  giving  Gospel  light 
to  the  nations ;  that  personal  and  national 
sins  may  be  put  away ;  that  sectional  jeal¬ 
ousies  may  not  be  cherished,  and  that  right¬ 
eousness  may  prevail  in  the  hearts  and  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Ellinwood,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brown, 
D.D. ,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  Dr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  pacific  coast,  participated  in  the 
services. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer- meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  drew  from  the 
last  chapter  of  Mark’s  Gospel  lessons  of  hope 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  time  of  trial, 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced  as  an  or¬ 
ganization.  Those  women  who  loved  the  Lord 
came  to  the  sepulchre  for  the  last  sad  tribute 
of  devotion  to  Jesus,  as  they  supposed.  They 
had  forgotten  in  their  sorrow  and  surprise  the 
promise  that  He  would  rise  again.  “  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone?”  was  the  anxious 
question  upon  their  lips.  The  sequel  we 
know :  the  joy  that  was  born  of  sorrow  as 
Mary  tarried,  the  angels  as  remembrancers, 
the  kingdom  estrblished  of  which  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord  is  the  exalted  and  ever  living 
Head.  Although  an  apparently  immovable 
stone  of  difficulty  and  debt  confronts  os,  we 
must  not  be  discouraged,  but  press  forward 
to  crown  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  cause  shall 
triumph,  whose  kingdom  is  destined  to  fill  the 
whole  earth.  Other  words  were  spoken  to 
encourage  us  in  the  Lord,  our  God,  and  pray¬ 
ers  were  offered. 

Another  special  request  was  presented  that 
Mrs.  James,  Mrs.  Pierson,  and  all  who  are 
about  to  present  the  cause  of  Home  Missions, 
may  be  divinely  guided  and  spiritually 
strengthened. 

Miss  Laura  P.  Moore  of  the  Sante  Fe  school. 
New  Mexico,  who,  with  her  sister,  devoted 
part  of  their  vacation  to  pioneer  work,  re¬ 
ports:  “I  have  had  my  first  experience  of  life 
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in  a  Mexican  plaza  where  there  was  no  Amer¬ 
ican  family.  I  shall  be  glad  if  our  little 
school  in  Tierra  Amarilla  may  be  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  for  a  school  under  our  Board  in 
the  near  future.  I  think  if  one  were  estab¬ 
lished  there,  it  might  become  almost  self-sup¬ 
porting.  In  eight  weeks  we  secured  enough 
to  pay  our  travelling  expenses.  The  people 
were  very  kind  and  friendly,  although  some 
feared  'our  religion.’  One  man  brought  his 
sister  to  school,  but  when  he  saw  our  Spanish 
hymn-books,  he  sounded  the  alarm,  and  in 
three  days  she  was  taken  out  of  csbool.  The 
influence  did  not  extend  far,  for  after  a  little 
some  relatives  sent  their  children  expressing 
satisfaction,  and  also  regret  that  the  school 
could  not  be  longer  continued.  I  can  now 
better  appreciate  the  influence  that  surrounds 
many  of  our  pupils  when  they  return  to  their 
homes,  and  the  need  of  much  careful  seed- 
sowing  and  tending  before  we  can  reap  the 
abundant  harvest.  ”  May  this  tender  plant  be 
nurtured  by  much  faith  and  prayer. 

Of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall  College,  Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  a 
summer  report,  Mies  Crosby  says:  “The  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  our  young  college  were  very  cred¬ 
itable.  The  pupils  passed  their  examinations 
well;  our  Indian  pupils  got  to  tbemselvep 
honor.  Many  of  them  carried  to  their  homes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their 
Saviour,  which  knowledge  they  bad  not  when 
they  came  to  us;”  and  earlier  she  wrote:  “I 
never  enjoyed  work  more  in  my  life  than 
since  I  came  here.  My  school  room  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  me,  and  all  my  classes  are  interesting. 
During  the  last  quarter  the  greatest  happiness 
has  come  to  us,  quite  a  religious.awakening, 
and  a  number  of  our  pupils  have  become 
Christians.  Our  prayer-meeting  last  Saturday 
evening  was  led  by  the  largest  full  blood  In¬ 
dian  here.  He  has  just  become  a  Christian, 
and  nine  boys  prayed.  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  change  in  many  of  them.  Some 
who  gave  me  the  most  trouble  are  now  among 
the  best.  How  wonderful  is  the  power  of 
God  1  ^ 

“I  am  glad  to  have  people  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  work,  for  then  they  will 
pray  for  us,  and  that  is  what  we  desire.  Our 


Catarrh 

Is  just  as  surely  a  disease  of  the  blood  as  is  scrofula. 
So  say  the  best  authorities.  How  foolish  it  is,  then,  to 
expect  a  cure  from  snuffs,  inhalants,  etc.  The  sensible 
course  is  to  purify  your  blood  by  taking  the  best  blood 
purifier,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine  has  per¬ 
manently  cured  Catarrh  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  It 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  trouble,  which  is  impure  blood. 

Hood ’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

are  the  only  pills  to  take 
llOOCI  S  ■  HIS  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


college  is  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  Creek, 
Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  tribes  of  Indians, 
besides  the  white  students  who  have  been 
admitted  since  it  became  a  college.  It  is 
through  these  young  people  that  we  hope  to 
reach  the  many  in  this  territory.  At  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  the  prayer  of  one  full-blood  boy 
impressed  me  very  much:  ‘O  Lord,  help  us  to 
take  home  to  our  people  the  good  news  that 
we  have  learned  here.’  As  a  class,  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  good  workers.  I  never  had  better 
pupils  in  higher  mathematics  than  these  here.” 

The  iSoufk.— Miss  McArthur  wrote  from  the 
Boys’  Farm  School  that  twenty  -  three 
bojs  remained  during  vacation  who  were 
needed  to  assist^,  in  cutting  hay,  harvest¬ 
ing  grain,  and  for  household  work,  and 
when  work  was  over  they  enjoyed  games, 
reading,  singing,  and  swimming.  “They  are 
good,  obedient  boys.  One  boy  made  ell  the 
bread,  and  never  failed  to  have  it  good ;  an¬ 
other  made  pies  and  puddings.  Those  who 
desired  to  visit  their  homes  were  granted  at 
intervale  two  weeks’  vacation.”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

There  should  be  no  lack'of  bright,  stimu¬ 
lating  missionary  meetings  this  month  of 
October,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  good  material 
on  Persia  to  those  who  will  look  it  up.  Wom¬ 
an’s  Work  for  Woman,  Over  Sea  and  Land, 
and  the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  all 
have  interesting  facts  and  letters  which  can 
be  gleaned  and  made  over  into  papers  and 
talks  to  suit  any  taste.  If  one  wants  a  thor¬ 
ough  insight  into  Persian  character,  morals, 
and  surroundings,  let  her  read  that  inimita¬ 
ble  tale.  The  Adventures  of  Hadji  Baba  o' 
Ispahan.  Worthless  or  long  drawn  out  as  the 
story  may  appear  at  times  to  Western  taste, 
it  is  Persia  all  over  and  entirely  apart  from 
missionary  life ;  it  shows  the  people  as  they 
are.  The  incident  of  the  meeting  with  the 
British  Embassy  and  the  Shah,  and  the  ridicu 
lousnses  of  European  court  dress  in  the  sieht 
of  the  Persians  in  comparison  with  the  splen 
dor  and  jewels  of  “the  king  of  kings,”  is 
very  amusing,  as  are  also  the  accounts  of  the 
medical  treatment  given  by  the  Frank  doctor 
and  the  suspicions  it  roused  in'the  minds  of 
the  astute^and  conceited  Persians.  Such  inci 
dents,  with  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the 
hero,  rising  again  and  again  from  beggardom 
to  wealth  and  position,  give  one  a  true  insight 
into  the  Persian  mind,  through  that  of  the 
flckle  and  ingenious  Hadji. 

Another  book,  and  this,  too,”  takes  time 
to  read,  is  Persia  and  the  Persians,  by  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Tabriz.  It  is  exhaustive  in  its  de¬ 
tails  of  geography”  climate,  customs,  tradi¬ 
tions,  etc,,  and  moreover  tells  something  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  the 
needs’of  the~country,  and  has  a  chapter  at  the 
end  on  missions. 

Writing  of  Mohammedans,  their  belief  in 
charms,  and.changes  in  their  faith,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  says :  On  one  occasion  I  was  visiting  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  Persian.  We  entered  a 
room  and  there  was  unvelied  before  me  the 
almost  life-like  picture  of  Ali,  with  his  two 
sons,  Hassan  and  Husain,  seated  'on  either 


side.  Ali  was  represented  as  crowned  with  fk 
halo,  clothed  in  camel’s  hair  cloth,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  the  double-pointed  sword 
which  an  angel  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
from  heaven.  Before  this  picture  they  pros¬ 
trated  themselves,  kissing  it,  and  paying  it 
profound  adoration,  while  they  mumbled  their 
prayers. 

This  marks  a  striking  change  among  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Mohammed  would  almost  rise 
from  his  grave  to  rebuke  it.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  older  representation  in  which  the 
face  was  velied,  they  have  made  an  opportune 
discovery  in  a  remote  part  of  India.  This  is 
a  portrait  of  Ali  on  canvas,  showing  his  sacred 
features.  By  order  of  the  Shah  this  picture 
was  solemnly  conveyed  to  Teheran  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  honor.  An  order  of  nobil 
ity  was  instituted  in  honor  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  imperial  sanction  was  given  to  its  use 
in  the  devotions  of  the  faithful. 

Of  course  all  missionary  work  among  the 
Mohammedans  is  extremely  limited  and  hid¬ 
den,  but  there  are  cases  such  as  Miss  Holli¬ 
day  tells  of  in  Woman’s  Work,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkes  of  Hamadan  tells  of  such  an  one, 
where  a  man  came  to  Mr.  Hawkes  for  baptism. 

This  was  in  a  letter  read  by  Miss  Hubbard 
at  the  meeting  Wednesday  morning,  October 
14tb.  After  speaking  of  their  news  from 
Miss  Montgomery  at  Glasgow,  on  her  way 
home,  Mrs.  Hawkes  adds :  As  to  ourselves, 
we  are  getting  through  the  warm  weather 
quietly,  no  one  ill,  but  some  not  very  well. 
Dr.  Holmes*  is  feeling  the  reaction  from  his 
journey,  but  none  of  us  have  gone  to  the 
country  yet,  except  the  Watsons.  Every  Tues¬ 
day  we  spend  the  day  in  some  garden,  and 
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haverstation'meetinc  or  oraver  meeting  .there. 
Each  household  takes'its  turn' in  ohoosing  the 
place.  Then'we'have  pio-nio  dinner  and  tea, 
to  which  all  contribute'and  come  home  tired, 
tired,  as  is  the  fashion  after  pio  nios,  even 
in  more  favored  lands,  1  think.  When  it 
was  our  turn  to  choose  the  garden,  we  sent 
to  a  prince  who  lives  near,  to  ask  the  loan  of 
his.  His  answer  was  so  characteristic  of 
Persian  politeness  that  I  must  quote  it:  "I 
have  no  house,  no  garden,  na  existence  where 
you  are  concerned ;  it  is  all  yours,  and  I  and 
my  servants  are  yours  to  command.”  One  day 
the  gentlemen^examined  the  ground  all  about 
the  place  where  we  spent  the^day,  and  made 
a  call  on  the*prince  I  quoted  above,  who  has 
a  place  we  all*admire.  I  am  hoping  be  may 
signify  his  willingness  to  negotiate  with  us. 

Had  you  been  here'this'j  morning  you  would 
have  realized  what  is  one'of  the  difficult  and 
rather  disagreeable  parts  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Hawkes  was  appointed  at  last  station  meeting 
to  make  more  definite  arrangements  with  one 
of  the  helpers  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
his  time,  salary,  etc.  For  nearly  three  hours 
the  sound  of  their  voices  has  been  floating  in 
to  me  through  the  open  window,  Mr.  Hawkes 
explaining  and^expostulating,  then  the  swell¬ 
ing  tide  of  Kasha’s  eloquence.  After  hard 
work  Mi.  Hawkes  succeeded,  but  I  thought 
my  patience  would  have  given  out  long  before 
bis  did. 

Another  letter';from  Hamadan  was  from 
Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery,  dated  August 
19th.  She  said  that  Miss  Leibach  had  just 
returned  from  a  climb  up  the  mountain,  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  warm  weather.  She  came 
back  with  the  natural  results  of  fatigue  and 
a  good  deal  of  sunburn.  She  also  told  of  a 
lovely  garden  which  they  coveted,  with  a 
magnificent  walnut  tree,  and  their  hope  of 
procuring  it, 'but  “these  people  are  as  slippery 
as  eels.  ”  She  added  : 

“1  wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer,  as  I  knew 
they  were  planning  to  come,  with  a  welcome 
in  advance,  to  Hamadan.  I  hope  they  will 
be  able  to  make  us  a  little  longer  visit  than 
four  days. 

“  Teheran  is  wanting  to  have  no  annual  meet¬ 
ing  this  year,  to  cut  down  expense,  but  we 
think  this  is  poor  economy,  for  we  expect 
these  meetings  to  be  a  spiritual  uplift  to  our¬ 
selves  to  gain  new  strength  and  stimulus  and 
encouragement.  But  1  expect  it  will  be  given 
up  this  year,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  as  the  only  break 
we  shall  have  in  the  regular  routine  of  our 
work.  We  bad  to  cut  down  our  estimates, 
and  were  advised  by  the  station  not  to  take 
any  new  boarders  unless  they  would  pay,  and 
I  exoect  we  shall  have  to  refuse  many.  They 
also  advised  to  keep  the  school  open  only  as 
long  as  we  have  finances  to  run  it,  which 
sounds  reasonable,  but  not  so  easy  to  do  in 
justice  to  the  classes  which  are  expected  to 
finish  the  course  prescribed  for  the  lear  I 
would  like  to  open  it  the  1st  of  September, 
but  think  it  better  to  wait  a  week  or  two 
longer.  ” 

A  letter  from  Miss  Jefferson  of  Ratnagiri, 
India,  was  also  read,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  present  represetnatives  from  both  the 
Board  of  the  Southwest  and  of  the  Northwest, 
and  to  bear  words  of  cheer  from  them. 


The  Twenty-third  Convention  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  officially 
called  by  the  President,  Frances  E.  Willard, 
to  meet  at  St.  Louis,  November  18th-18tb 
next.  The  call  is  stirring  and  full  of  rousing 
sentiment.  The  call  to  prayer  for'Wednesday, 
the  21st  inst.,  is  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
of  the  “White  Ribbon  Army”  to  hold  a  Na¬ 
tional  Day  of  Prayer  precedent  to  and  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Convention.  This  is  putting 
the  temperance  reform  on  a  right  basis.  As 
we  build  manhood  up,  not  from  below,  but 
from  above,  so  the  reformatories  must  dll 
come  like  the  New  Jerusalem  “from  God  out 
of  heaven.” 
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THE  87th  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  American  Board  has  just  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  city  that  it  has  had  such  an  honor  and 
privilege,  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  citizens  of 
Northwestern  Ohio  have  been  permitted  to  look  up¬ 
on  such  a  body  of  men,  whose  great  aim  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  lands  where  the 
Gospel  has  not  moulded  institutions  and  modes  of 
thought  and  immortal  lives.  Toledo  is  a  place  for 
frequent  conventions,  and  delegates  are  often  seen, 
but  never  before  has  it  had  a  convention  with  such  a 
platform,  nor  seen  walking  its  streets  delegates  of 
a  character  and  worth  surpassin  '  most  of  those  who 
meet  in  Senate  chambers  and  in  Legislative  halls. 

I  have  been  present  at  different  meetings  of  the 
Board,  bat  never  have  I  been  so  impressed  as  at  this 
meeting,  never  have  I  heard  abler  papers  nor  better 
speeches,  never  have  I  so  felt  in  every  meeting  the 
overwhelming  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From 
the  deeply  spiritual  opening  sermcn  by  Dr.  Packard, 
through  the  discussions,  at  the  sacred  hour  of  the 
communion,  at  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Storrs,  and  at  the 
closing  hour,  we  were  breathing  “  the  atmosphere  of 
the  upper  room.” 

My  first  recollections  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
are  connected  with  those  remarkable  Secretaries, 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Selah  B.  Treat,  and  in  subsequent 
years  with  the  Secretaries,  Drs.  Clark  and  Alden, 
who,  during  the  past  year,  have  finished  their  course. 
At  the  first  glance  this  did  not  seem  like  the  same 
Board,  as  1  looked  upon  the  unfamiliar  faces  of  the 
new  Secretaries,  but  very  soon  the  ■view  changed — it 
was  the  same  old  Board,  the  same  cause,  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  devotion,  the  same  uplifting  spiritu- 
ality,  the  same  appeal  to  Christians  for  a  life  of  sac¬ 
rifice  for  the  world  and  Christ. 

It  would  be  difiScult  to  say  what  one  subject  ex- 
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cited  the  deepest  interest.  The  Treasurer's  report 
that  the  Board  was  out'of  debt,  gave  pleasure,  but 
that  pleasure  was  greatly  saddened  when  it  was 
realized  that  this  debt  was  removed  by  a  retrench¬ 
ment  which  had  put  back  the  work  of  the  Board  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  brought  heartaches  to 
every  missionary  and  misery  to  many  helpers  and 
teachers. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Dr.  Judson  Smith  upon 
the  work  of  the  past  year  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  in 
Africa,  in  China,  showed  nothing  but  advance. 
His  report  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Turkey  made  more 
vivid  the  terrible  experiences  which  missionaries  are 
now  passing  through.  How  he  thrilled  us  when  he 
read,  “They  have  passed  through  the  l>aptism  of 
blood  and  they  wear  the  aureole  of  martyrdom.” 
How  silent  prayers  went  up  for  the  devoted  mission¬ 
aries,  whom  nothing  could  induce  to  leave  their 
posts.  How  the  sadness  was  deepened  when  he  told 
us  of  the  painful  retluctions,  the  dismissal  of  faith¬ 
ful  preachers  and  teachers,  and  the  crippling  of  the 
whole  work,  which  for  so  many  jears  has  had  such 
a  magnificent  success. 

Secretary  Barton’s  department  is  Eastern  Turkey, 
Ceylon,  India,  Papal  Lands  and  Japan.  His  report 
on  Eastern  Turkey  gave  additional  emphasis  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  Turkish  atrocities,  of  massacres,  of  famine 
and  of  Christian  endurance  and  heroic  martyrdom. 
In  Papal  Lands  there  has  been  great  progress  not¬ 
withstanding  the  paralyzing  command  “retrench.” 
In  Japan  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  notwithstanding  the  great  disappointment 
connected  with  the  Doshisha  L^niversity  and  the 
Colhan  reduction.  The  missionaries  have  now  “an 
unrestricted”  field.  If  Christians  would  only  rise  to 
the  opportunities  in  Japan,  Ceylon  and  China,  rap¬ 
idly  would  the  great  work  advance  among  the 
millions  and  millions  that  are  asking  for  light. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  ju  tice  in  a  few  lines  to 
Dr.  Barton’s  report  on  the  Japan  mission  and  its 
problems.  Its  clearness  and  breadth  of  vein  placed 
it  among  the  reports  of  former  secretaries.  Prof. 
Albrecht  of  the  Doshisha  followed  with  a  strong  and 
impressive  address.  Ex-President  Bartlett  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  stirred  our  souls  with  his  sparkling 
and  pregnant  sentences,  and  his  words  of  courage 
and  hope.  President  Angell  of  Ann  Arbor  carried 
all  with  him  as  he  urged  not  retrenchment,  but  ad¬ 
vance,  in  all  the  lines  of  work  in  that  marvelous  land. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  all  came  together 
with  painful  expectations,  as  we  were  to  hear  Dr. 
Judson  Smith  on  The  Crisis  in  Turkey.  He  gave  a 
brief  and  instructive  account  of  the  missions  in  Tur 
key  from  their  establishment  to  the  present  time ; 
then  he  spoke  of  the  cloudburst  of  horrors  that 
broke  upon  them  a  year  ago  without  a  moment’s 
warning  and  swept  over  the  six  eastern  provinces 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south.  “  Communi" 
ties  were  struck  down  in  cold  blood  by  the  the 
ten  thousand,  their  possessions  carried  off,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  homeless  and  destitute,  thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  the  world.”  “  Every  form  of 
productive  activity  was  silenced,  food  and  the  very 
implements  of  labor  were  destroyed,  and  the  victims 
left  paralyzed  and  hopeless.” 

Dr.  Allen  of  Harpoot  added  to  the  intensify  of 
these  impressions  by  giving  his  own  experience  in 
those  days  of  horror.  When  his  own  house  had 
been  burned  and  he  and  his  family  and  hundreds  of 
Armenian  Christians  had  taken  refuge  in  a  large 
school-building,  and  masses  of  howling  Turks  were 
clamoring  outside  for  the  destruction  of  that  build¬ 
ing,  too,  the  Christians  within  sang  the  hymn,  “God 
is  the  Refuge  of  the  Saints.” 

"These  reports  prepared  us  for  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  Everett  O.  Wheeler  of  New  York,  on  The 
Duty  of  Our  Government  to  American  Citizens  in 
Turkey.  It  was  a  luc'd  exposition  of  the  treatj 
rights  of  Americans,  and  was  a  stirring  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  should  never  for  an 
instant  suffer  the  wrongs  of  American  citizens  to 
Ije  disregarded  and  unredressed.  Ths  address  bore 
tangible  fruit  in  the  resolutions  of  President  Angel), 
which  were  presented  the  next  day. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Daniels,  the  Home  Secretary, 

“  No  Backward  Step,”  occupied  the  evening.  It  was 
a  striking  n'mme  of  the  various  crises  through 
which  the  Board  had  passed  during  its  existence  of 
near  a  century.  It  depicted  vividly  the  conditions 
then  existing,  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country,  the  timidity  of  the  many,  and  the  faith, 
the  courage,  and  the  determination  of  the  few,  whose 
spirit  was  caught  by  the  Congregational  Church  at 
large,  so  that  almost  immediately  the  Board  was 
freed  from  embarrassments,  and  was  boldly  at¬ 
tempting  more  than  it  had  believed  possi'ole  before 
the  time  of  need  and  peril. 

The  subsequent  resolutions  which  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  passed  evinced  the  same  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  without  a  doubt  the  next  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  financial  depression,  will  witness 
larger  contributions  than  ever  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Board.  May  the  same  spirit  spread  throughout  the 


Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  self  denials  of  Pres- 
terians  fill  our  treasury,  too.  The  presence  of  a 
lar^e  number  of  missionaries  gave  an  additional 
weight  and  interest  to  this  annual  meeting.  The 
sight  of  nearly  thirty  from  Japan,  India,  Africa, 
Syria,  Belgium  and  Turkey,  gave  a  visible  reality  to 
the  fact  that  Christ’s  command,  “Go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  was 
believed  and  obeyed.  And  their  uttered  experiences 
were  glad  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  His  promise, 
“Lo,  1  am  with  you  always.” 

The  last  evening  meeting  was  a  grand  ending. 
Dr.  Storrs's  address  was  magnificent.  It  was  the 
fitting  crown  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  The 
large  and  beautiful  audience-room  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capac- 1 
ity.  The  speaker  and  the  hearers  were  in  the  fullest 
sympathy,  and  when  he  made  allusion  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  said  that  “finance  is  not  a  su¬ 
preme  question  as  long  as  we  have  honest  money 
accredited  to  us  at  its  face  value  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,”  the  applause  was  long  and  vigorous. 


The  words,  “The  question  of  preserving  order  and 
suppressing  insurrection  at  home  and  protecting 
Americans  in  other  lands  is  important,”  and  “The 
supreme  question  whether  the  beatitudes  are  rec¬ 
ognized  not  as  an  irridescent  gleam  but  as  a  foun¬ 
tain  light  of  all  our  seeing  in  politics— where  these 
are  recognezed  the  country  is  always  safe,”  met  with 
a  hearty  response.  This  close  was  in  keeping  with 
all  that  preceded  it,  as  he  showed  how  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  lifts  up  nations,  purifies  legislation  and  sjvves 
the  soul.  He  urged  new  devotion  to  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  as  the  certain  means  of  imparting 
new  vigor  to  every  church  and  every  follower  of 
Christ. 

The  assertion  of  Dr.  Storr.«,  as  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed,  that  this  bad  been  one  of  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  ever  held,  was  but  the  unanimous 
assertion  of  all  who  had  been  frequent  attendants 
upon  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  reelected  President.  The  Board 
adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  New  Haven. 

Tuo-MAs  Doggett. 


Over  13,000,000  Made  and  Sold. 

Highest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 


Excellence  of  Design, 
Excellence  of  Construction, 
Regularity  of  notion, 

Ease  of  notion. 

Great  Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease  of  Learning, 
Convenience  of  Arrangement. 


IF  YOU  BUY  A  SINGER, 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  competent  teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company’s  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  offices  are 
everywhere  ;  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
where  their  machine  may  have  been  purchased. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  fn  the 
world,  having  an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to 
maintain— 'the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

The  Sincer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OPF'IOES  BVBRVWHBRB. 


A  Trip  to  Florida 


Can  be  saved  this  winter  by  warming  your 
house  with  a . 


HUB 


HOT  WATER 
HEATER  .  . 


thus  securing  a  uniform  temperature  right  at  home. 

Think  of  the  luxury  of  having  every  room  in  the  house  at  the  desired  temperature 
and  no  additional  coal  burned.  Our  system  embodies  SIMPLICITY  AND  POWER,  <  om- 
bined  with  moderation  and  cost.  One  of  the  Hub  Hot  Water  Heaters  kept  a  bouse  of 
25  ROOMS  AT  70®  ail  winter  on  15  TONS  OF  COAL. 

The  Hub  will  last  long  enough  to  pay 
for  itself  in  value  of  fuel  saved.  ... 

Write  u«.  and  we  will  put  vou  in  the  nay  of  getting  one  of  these  Heaters,  no  matter''^ 
what  part  of  the  country  you  may  live. 

The  Smith  &  Anthony  Co. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 

_ BOSTON.  MASS. 


TEAS 


Special  to  The  Evanarelist  readers;  s=end  this  “ad.”  and  loc.  in 
hiimps  and  we  will  mail  you  !4  lb.  of  any  Kinu  ot  Tea  you  may  select.  The  be.-t 
Impojted.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  25c.  per  lb.  We  will  send  51b.  of  Fine 
Family  Teas  on  receipt  of  this  “ad.”  and  *2.00.  This  i"  a  special  offer  ! 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  VESEY  sTKEET,  NEW  YORK 
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EXAMINATIONS  BY  THE  AMERICAN  GUILD 
OF  ORGANISTS. 

The  first  examinations  for  the  associatesbip 
grade  of  membership  in  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists  was  held  last  week  in  the  main 
edifice  and  chapel  of  the  “Old •First”  Presby¬ 
terian  Churjb,  New  York,  placed  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Examination  Committee,  by  the 
trustees,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Carl,  the  organist  of  the  church. 

Three  candidates  presented  themselves,  two 
from  Connecticut  and  one  from  Florida.  The 
examiners  were  Dudley  Buck,  Clarence  Eddy, 
Clement  R.  Gale,  and  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man.  The  examinations  took  the  greater  part 
of  one  day,  and  consisted  of  two  parts,  work 
at  the  organ  and  theoretical  work  away  from 
the  organ  At  the  organ  each  candidate  was 
required  to  play  a  composition  for  the  organ 
selected  by  himself,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  examiners,  to  read  at  sight  a  short 
organ  selection,  to  transpose  a  simple  piece  of 
four  part  harmony,  to  harmonize  a  melody, 
and  to  read  from  a  modern  vocal  score. 

The  work  away  from  the  organ  consisted  of 
the  harmonization  of  a  melody  in  four  parts, 
the  harmonization  of  a  figured  bass  and  the 
answering  of  the  following  questions  on  gen¬ 
eral  musical  knowledge : 

1.  Describe  the  Sonata  (Allegro)  Form  and 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history. 

2.  Compare  the  modern  organ  schools  of 
France  and  Gera  any. 

3.  Give  the  physical  reason  for  the  rise  of 
the  pitch  of  a  fine  pipe  with  the  rise  of  the 
temperature. 

4  If  you  bad  occasion  to  tune  a  note  on  one 
of  the  reeds  of  your  organ,  how  would  you  set 
about  it? 

5.  Write  the  effect  of  the  chord  C,  E,  G,  B  flat 
(beginning  on  the  lowest  C  of  the  organ), 
with  only  the  twelfth  (or  octave  quint)  dravvn 

6.  G've  a  complete  list  of  the  chromatic 
concords  available  in  the  key  of  E  major. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  three  op¬ 
tional  exercises  in  simple  counterpoint  were 
given.  The  examiners  laid  special  stress  upon 
those  points  which  were  most  essential  to  the 
proper  filling  of  a  church  organist’s  position. 

The  policy  of  the  Guild  is  to  make  its  cer¬ 
tificates  a  positive  guarantee  of  the  ability  of 
the  bolder  to  fill  a  position  of  responsibility. 
The  outlook  for  the  guild  is  very  bright. 
Many  more  candidates  are  expected  for  the 
next  examinations  for  associatesbip,  and  in 
the  near  future  several  have  signified  their 
intention  of  attempting  the  Fellowship. 

There  has  been  a  need  in  this  country  of 
some  such  organization  as  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists  of  England  now  some  twenty 
five  years  old  At  this  time  of  the  examine 
tioDB  of  the  American  Guild  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  at  the  first  examinations 
of  the  Royal  College  only  four  candidates  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  That  body  is  now  a  power 
for  good  in  the  profession  in  England,  and  we 
hope  and  confidently  expect  that  the  Ameri 
can  Guild  will  soon  take  a  similar  position  in 
this  country. 


The  prize  of  §100  offered  by  The  “American 
Choir”  of  New  York  for  the  best  anthem,  has 
been  awarded  to  Charles  Davis  Carter  of 
Pittsburg.  Pa.  Mr.  Carter  is  Director  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservatory  of  Musi¬ 
cal  Art.  There  were  fifty-four  competitors. 
The  judges  were  Clement  R.  Gale,  R.  Hunt 
ington  Woodman,  and  Charles  S.  Elliot. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  MUSIC. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  choir  leaders  are 
on  the  look  out  for  good  new  anthems.  A 
careful  search  among  the  leading  houses  has 
enabled  us  to  speak  of  quite  a  number  of 
these  compositions.  We  roticed  several  of  the 
Novello  anthems  in  the  Evangelist  of  Septem¬ 
ber  17th  and  review  several  others  in  this 
issue.  We  reviewed  the  new  Ditson  music, 
October  1st,  and  consider  a  second  and  later 
group  from  the  same  house  this  week.  A.  P. 
Schmidt’s  new  list  was  reviewed  September 
24th  and  October  Ist.  Many  of  the  new 
works  will  well  repay  study,  and,  as  most  of 
our  musical  readers  know,  the  various  pub 
lishers  are  glad  to  send  sample  copies  for  ex¬ 
amination. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company  : 

Sing  We  Merrily,  by  F.  A.  Wi  Docker.  A 
festival  anthem  for  quarttete,  bass  solo,  and 
chorus.  The  first  chorus  is  strikingly  dra¬ 
matic,  and  being  only  of  moderate  difficulty, 
could  be  used  as  a  separate  anthem  by  choirs 
of  limited  vocal  resources.  The  quartette  is 
easy,  but  not  specially  interesting.  The  fugal 
finale  is  well  worked  out,  and  the  climax  is 
brilliant.  The  anthem  is  appropriate  for  har¬ 
vest  or  any  other  festival. 

The  Eyes  op  All  Wait  on  Thee,  by  George 
J.  Elvey.  A  harvest  anthem  of  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  will  interest  choirs  of  moderate 
ability.  The  middle  portion  requires  three 
solo  voices,  soprano,  alto  (or  tenor),  and  bass. 
The  ending  is  largely  unison. 

Joy  in  Harvest,  by  Bruce  Steane.  An  an¬ 
them  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  strong  and 
dignified,  with  only  ordinary  difficulty. 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  by  Joseph  Barnby.  A 
posthumous  work  of  this  talented  musician, 
written  for  chorus  throughout,  with  a  free 
organ  part  which  is  conceived  in  more  of  an 
orchestral  spirit  than  is  usually  found  in 
Barnby’s  anthems.  The  nature  of  the  anthem 
i)  such  that  it  suggests  the  query  whether  Sir 
Joseph  had  not  in  mind  some  work  in  the 
form  of  a  cantata,  of  which  this  chorus  was 
to  form  a  part.  The  anthem  is  not  easy,  but 
like  all  of  Barnby’s  music,  it  is  effective  and 
worth  the  time  spent  in  learning  it. 

I  Declare  to  You  the  Gospel,  by  W.  A. 
Cruickshank.  An  excellent  anthem,  spechlly 
serviceable  at  Eastertide,  but  suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Not  ex :essively  difficult ;  requires 
soproano  and  bass  soloists. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Earth,  by  Berthold 
Tours.  A  short  anthem  by  a  composer  who 
has  issued  altogether  too  few  works.  This 
is  superbly  effective,  and  yet  quite  within  the 
reach  of  an  average  choir.  There  is  a  short 
soprano  solo  and  a  similar  one  for  tenor.  They 
can  be  sung  by  chorus  voices,  however. 

From  Ditson  and  Company,  New  York: 

He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,  by  Carl  Brucbe. 
A  short  and  easy  anthem  for  alto  or  bass  solo 
and  quartet 

O  Lord  Be  Merciful  (female  voices),  by 
W.  O.  Perkins.  A  duet  for  soprano  and  alto 
—sixteen  measures  in  length,  written  (with 
the  exception  of  two  chords)  entirely  in  thirds 
and  sixths  in  similar  motion — opens  the  an¬ 
them  and  its  calibre  can  be  judged  therefrom 
and  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Praise  Be  Thine,  Remember  Now  Thy  Cre¬ 
ator,  Te  Deum  in  a.  All  the  Ends  of  the 
World,  My  Shepherd  is  the  Living  God,  O 
Love  the  Lord,  by  W.  F.  Sudds  These  are 
all  anthems  of  considerable  merit  and  of  more 
or  less  effectiveness.  Generally  speaking  they 
are  melodious  and  natural  and  in  many  places 
are  strong  and  vigorous.  They  have  much  to 
commend  them  to  average  choirs.  We  have 
also  a  number  of  Sudds’  arrangements  of  sec- 


;|  A  Problem  ;; 

1;  Solved.  'I 

I  [  Pastors,  leaders  of  young  peo-  1 1 
( »  pie’s  societies,  and  active  work-  |  ’ 

I I  ers  generally,  in  the  churches,  i  • 

! '  are  perplexed  to  know  where  to  |  \ 
( ,  find  a  book  of  hymns  and  tunes  '  f 
1 1  which  combines  seriousness  and  I  > 
1 1  popularity  in  the  best  sense —  J  f 
j  1  one  composed  of  hymns  without  > 
!  ’  doggerel  and  music  bright  and  \ 
i  1  melodic  without  jingle.  '  ► 

j|  LAUDES  DOMINI  FOR  i! 
11  THE  PRAYER  MEETING  i* 

I  I  is  the  book.  |  [ 

I  I  Cheap  only  in  price,  and  now  used  •  ' 

I  '  in  many  of  the  largest  and  most  sue-  '  | 

'  *  cessful  church  prayer-meetings.  |  l 

^  I  It  contains  579  hymns  and  350  tunes,  |  1 
(  I  bound  in  full  ciolh,  and  costs  only  50  1  i 

I  (  cents  by  the  hundred.  1  • 

(  I  Send  so  cents  for  a  sample  copy—  '  i 
I  (  money  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned.  '  * 

ji  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  1| 
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SACRED  SONGS 

IVT^  1  By  IRA  D.  8ANKET. 

IMU*  la  JAMB8  McGR.^ 


McGRANAHAN, 
and  GEO.  U.  8TEBBIMS. 

Will  be  really  for  use  by  Mr.  D.  I..  MOODT.  at 
the  Series  of  Meetings  to  be  held  at  Cooper  Union. 
New  York,  November  9th. 

is  of  same  size  and  style 
as  Oosi>el  Hymns  No.  6. 
has  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  and  at- 


SACRED  S0NB8  No.  I 


SACRED  8DN68  No.  I 


tractive  songs  by  the  authors  and  others. 

fiARRFn  fiflllCfi  lln  I  is  furnished  cheaper  than 
OHUnCU  ounoo  wo.  1  any  of  the  previous  issues, 
in  boards,  90  cents  by  mail ;  ^5  per  lOO  by  express. 
THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St. ,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago . 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 


OFFERED  TO 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 

♦ 

About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  theaa 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Boston,  MaM. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

£ighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July.  1896 

SCMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  S  S60,S79  S6 

Real  Estate .  1,736,406  94 

United  States  Stocks.  $1,275,000  00  1,408,750  00 

State  Bonds .  25,000  OO  25,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  863,676  71  866,302  93 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,564,000  OO  1,627,110  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO  96,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  105,600  00  112,312  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,396,550  OO  2,132,175  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO  310,450  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  51,000  OO  87,100  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  447,542  58 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  197,650  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  626,676  57 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 

189« .  56,132  13 

$9,990,187  51 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,284,503  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  57 

Net  Surplus .  1,956,539  94 

$9,990,187  51 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 
sSfiRmOKa^NO^''’  \  Vice-Presidents. 

WIIjIjIAM  li.  BIGEIiOVTa  |  flnr 
THOMAS  It.  GREENE,  fHecretane* 

ABETOAHS^witlS.  ^  Secretaries 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  or — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


$14,000,000 


ASSETS 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thouaande  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  os 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  as 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con* 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

jg  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


Q 

n  on  Improved  Ked  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
^  settlers  only.  15  years'  experience  in  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing  loca¬ 
tion  ot  lands.  Over  1100.000  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOVDER.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  iMtper.  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  The  fibres  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  whkh  your  subs  rlption  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  thli  Ixbe  Ion  your  paper  and  see  It  anything  Is  due 
Thx  EvANQXLiBT.  If  BO  please  remit  the  amount  tc 

Thx  Evanoxbist 

166  Fiftn  Avenue,  New  York. 


ular  melodies  to  sacred  words  which  we  do  not 
recommend. 

The  Home  of  the  Soul,  by  A.  F  Loud.  An 
effective  setting  of  a  poem  by  J.  O.  Clark  for 
sopranos  and  tenor  solo  and  chorus ;  not  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  Glory  of  the  Lord  Shall  Endure 
Forever,  by  Walter  Spinney.  A  short  and 
spirited  anthem  which  is  worth  singing. 
Choirs  looking  for  something  brilliant,  easy 
and  not  undignified  should  examine  this. 

Evening  Song  (male  voices),  by  Hervey  D. 
Wilkins.  A  very  good  setting  of  the  words, 
Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing. 

In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding  (male  voices), 
by  H.  D.  Wilkins  A  worthy  companion  piece 
to  the  Evening  Song. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker. 
A  brilliant  festival  setting  of  the  great  hymn 
for  quartet  and  chorus  with  a  free  organ  part. 
The  ending  of  the  anthem  is  particularly  strong 

The  following  short  anthems  also  received  : 
Thou  Art  the  Way,  by  Ronald  W.  Grant;  O 
Sacred  Head,  by  G.  F,  Wilson ;  The  Lord 
God  Omnipotent,  by  H.  P.  Danks;  Veni  Cre¬ 
ator,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Galvin. 

From  Charles  S.  Elliot  and  Company,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York: 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul,  ("American 
Choir,”  No.  17).  Anthem  for  Thanksgiving 
or  Harvest  Festival  Service,  by  Clement  R. 
Gale,  Mus.  B  ,  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York.  The  words  are 
very  felicitously  chosen,  and  the  musical  set¬ 
ting  is  musicianly  and  very  interesting,  while 
simple  in  form  and  quite  practicable  for  ordi¬ 
nary  choirs.  The  closing  movement  is  a 
chorale  of  beautiful  and  devotional  nature. 
Choirs  desiring  a  good  anthem  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  shoull  examine  this  work,  by  all 
means. 

Thou  Wilt  Keep  Him  in  Perfect  Peace, 
("American  Choir,”  No.  14  )  A  vigorous  and 
well  constructed  anthem  by  Clifford  Demarest, 
suitable  for  general  use  The  themes  are 
pleasing,  and  the  harmony  straightforward 
and  simple.  Choirs  will  find  this  an  emi¬ 
nently  useful  and  practicable  anthem. 

The  Lord  is  My  Rock  ("American  Choir,” 
No.  16  )  ;;Anthem  by  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  church  music  department 
of  The  Evangelist.  It  may  be  said  by  another 
that  this  anthem  has  already  made  a  strong 
and  very  favorable  impression  upon  the 
church-music  public,  and  is  commended  on 
all  sides  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
recent  publications  in  its  line.  It  is  strong 
and  effective,  but  not  difficult.  Publisheu 
only  three  weeks  ago,  it  has  already  been 
called  for  and  produced  by  many  choirs 
throughout  the  country. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  SYNOD. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  Brooklyn  this  week  is  the  music 
rendered  by  the  full  choir  of  the  First  Church. 
The  selections  of  anthems  are  as  follows: 

Tuesday  evening,  general  service.  Awake, 
Awake,  Stainer;  Lovely  Appear  (Redemption), 
Gounod. 

Wednesday  evening.  Foreign  Missions,  The 
Wilderness,  Goss;  From  the  Rising  of  the 
Sun,  Ouseley. 

Thursday  evening,  Home  Missions,  Ye  Shall 
Dwell  in  the  Land,  Stainer ;  Out  of  the  Deep 
Have  I  Called,  Calkin. 


A  “  SIGHT-READING  ”  REVIVAL. 

The  phenomenal  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  to  interest 
"the  masses”  in  New  York  city  in  the  study 
of  music  has  apparently  bad  the  very  desira¬ 
ble  effect  of  stirring  up  a  fresh  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  in  church  and  religious  constitu¬ 
encies.  Prof-  Palmer,  of  Chautauqua  fame, 
has  a  large  class ;  Mr.  Tallie  Morgan  is  to 
open  another  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters 
in  Twenty  third  street,  and  Mr.  Hallam  has 
started  a  class  at  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
church.  The  movement  is  one  to  be  warmly 
commended  and  encouraged. 


ECONOnV.  EQUITY.  SECURITY. 


American  Union 

Life  Insurance  Co. 


PAID  UP  CASH  CAPITAL,  $500,00(1.00. 
.lanuary  1. 1890. 

«488.()0  ASSETS  TO  EACH  $100.00  LIABILITIES. 

UNEXCELLED  FEATURES: 


INCONTESTABLE  AFTER  ONE  YEAR. 

NON-FORFEITABLE  AFTER  THREE  YEARS. 

PAID-UP  OR  EXTENDED  INSURANCE  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  premiums. 

LIFE  :  Annual  DIVIDENDS. 

ANS.  .  .  .  :  LOANS  up  to  75!«  of  RESERVE. 
ENDOW.  POLS.:  ONE  MONTH'S  GRACE  al¬ 
lowed  for  payment  of  premiums. 

LOWEST  PREMIUMS. 


Has  written  MORE  Insurance  and  lias  MORE 
Insurance  in  Force  than  any  other  Company  in  a 
like  period  of  its  existence. 

Issues  Renewable  Term,  Ordinary  Life,  Limited 
Payments  Endowments,  Partnership  or  Joint 
Life,  and  Trust  Fund  Policies. 

ENERGETIC  AND  RELIABLE  HEN  WANTED.  MEN  OF 
ABILITY  CAN  SECURE  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  send  to  Franklin  Trust  Building, 
comer  Montague  and  Clinton  Streets. 

ETTINQER  &  FREED, 

MANAGERS, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Qnaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 
Mutual  Life  Building, 

85  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  S2,000,000 

SURPLUS,  . . Sii,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cs  certificate. 

WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Angnstus  D.  Jailllard, 

George  8.  Bowdoln,  James  N.  Jarvie, 

Frederic  Cremwell,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Waiter  O.  Oakman, 

Robert  Goelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

G.  O.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harriman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

William  C.  Whitney. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHIIA.,  NXW  TOBK,  BOBTOW. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONAXerXD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest- Tn-n-Aoi-mnn# 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- XU  YcSUUdlw 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  (xtllection  of  kJUvUl  lUlCoa 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
oonn  tries. 

Letters 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maks 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  *^*®*^**’  parts  of  the  worl(L 


Of 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO.,  LONDON. 


WESTERN 

M0RT6A6ES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAS.  B.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  8t.,  Boston,  Mnaa 


October  22,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


N 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing, 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


REPORT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  WORK. 

WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONAKV  SOCIETY, 
SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Mrs.  .losepU  Cook  said  recently  that  though  she 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  masculine  mind,  she  had 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  a  man  who  had 
never  given  any  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  mis¬ 
sionary  information  could  be  well  informed  upon 
the  subject.  What  is  true  of  the  masculine  mind  is 
true  of  any  mind.  Information  is  the  secret  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  is  the  only 
missionary  organization  built  upon  church  methods. 
Our  local  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  meetings, 
where  we  instruct  and  stimulate  one  another,  are, 
I  believe,  the  reason  of  our  success. 

Our  women,  through  their  organizations,  have 
given  to  our  General  Board  of  Foreign  Miisions,  in 
the  past  three  years,  over  $80,000  more  than  have 
been  received  from  any  other  source,  inc'uding  the 
church  at  large.  And  this  is  right,  since  there  are 
upon  our  mission  field  to-day  261  more  women  than 
men. 

My  office  has  to  do  with  the  Young  People’s  Work 
n  our  Synod.  Nearly  18,000  Presbyterian  young 
people  have  been  trying— and  not  trying— to  raise 
$1,500  for  the  special  work  given  them  by  their  own 
Boards.  This  it  only  about  eight  cents  per  year, 
each,  for  two  substitutes  upon  the  Foreign  Field. 
Every  Presbytery  save  one  has  made  an  advance 
over  last  year.  I  should  like  to  see  the  contributing 
societies  designate  their  gifts  for  the  support  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  This  is  desired  by  both 
of  our  Foreign  Boards.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
at  no  distant  day  one  or  both  of  the.se  missionaries 
.shall  be  adopted  by  one  of  our  Presbyterial  young 
people’s  unions  ? 

In  comparing  our  report  with  that  of  last  year  we 
find  the  following  facts  : 

SOCIETIES  con- 

188.').  1896.  1NCRE4SE.  TKIBUTINO. 

Gain.  Lost. 


Detroit . $187  05  $261  ( (5  $74  (0  7  6 

Flint .  60  .52  115  02  74  .50  3  3 

Gtand  Rap  ds.  .58  .57  89  93  31  36  4  3 

KalamaziM)  ...  37  15  44  77  7  62  2  3 

L.  Superior...  30  10  114  73  84  6:1  4 

Lansing .  71  50  9)  31  20  81  5  1 

Monroe .  a5  46  82  40  46  94  4 

Fetoskey .  10  45  10  75  30  3  2 

Saginaw .  214  :14  1.‘0  52  63  82  dft. 


$7a5  14  $979  28  $274  14 

Of  our  nine  Presbyteries,  four  have  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Secretaries.  These  are  Detroit,  Flint,  Petoskey 
and  Saginaw.  There  are  224  Presbyterian  churches 
in  our  State,  each  one  presumably  with  a  C.  E.  or 
Y.  P.’s  society,  and  only  59  of  these  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  foreign  missions  through  our  denomina¬ 
tional  Boards.  There  is  yet  much  work  to  be  dune. 
Will  not  Michigan  young  Presbyterians  recognize 
the  claim  of  their  Church  Board  ? 

Go  ye,”  said  Jesus— to  whom  ?  A  handful  of 
missionaries!'  Or  to  all  his  disciples V  In  Luke 
xxiv.  47  (Revised  Version)  Jesus  told  his  disciples 
that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  among  all  the 
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nations,  beginning,  not  at,  but  from  Jerusalem. 
And  from  Jerusalem  they  went  into  Judea  and 
Samaria  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Yes, 
into  Africa  and  Europe,  and  Britain  and  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  If  they  had  not  obeyed 
this  command,  what  W'ould  “  all  the  world,”  includ¬ 
ing  America,  be  to-day  ? 

One  lady  in  Cleveland  supports  thirteen  mission¬ 
aries  upon  the  foreign  field,  thus  multiplying  herself 
thirteen  times.  What  a  stupendous  waste  it  would 
be  for  her  to  go  to  the  field  in  person.  She  does  not 
wait  until  Cleveland— her  Jerusalem— is  evangelized. 
Such  is  not  the’  Master’s  way  to  win  the  world  for 
Himself.  The  great  need  of  the  church  to-day  is  an 
open  purse.  Christ  needs  not  only  missionaries 
upon  the  field,  but  missionaries  in  business  and  at 
home,  who  shall  feel  that  to  them  also  comes  the 
call,  and  that  only  in  this  human  and  divine  part¬ 
nership  of  going  and  sending  can  we  obey  Him. 

Let  us  not  speak  contemptuously  of  the  dry  bones 
of  statistics  if  they  mark  our  progress,  or  show  our 
danger  signals.  We  gave  last  year  to  the  Board  of 
the  N.  W.  $979.28  (an  increase  of  $274.14),  and  to  the 
General  Board  $346.74,  making  a  total  offering  to 
foreign  missions  through  legitimate  channels  of 
$1,326.02.  Does  this  satisfy  you,  dear  friends  ?  Have 
you  done  your  share  ?  New  York  Christian  En- 
deavorers  raise  $4,(X)0 annually.  One  soelety  in  Bos¬ 
ton  raises  $1,900  annually.  We  can  spend  $1,500  in 
one  afternoon  for  railway  fare  to  go  from  Ann 
Arbor  to  Detroit  to  see  a  game  of  foot-ball.  Are 
the  Christian  young  people  of  our  State  willing  to 
do  less  than  this  for  Christ  and  the  Church  ?  ‘‘The 
world  for  Christ.  Michigan  for  Mexico.” 

In  conclusion  I  submit  the  following  sugge'tions 
to  the  Michigan  Young  People’s  Societies  : 

1.  Give  your  offerings  to  missions  through  your 
own  churcu  boards.  This  is  the  only  safe  way. 
Organization  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  mission¬ 
ary  w'ork.  and  loyalty  requires  the  support  of  your 
own  church. 

2.  Do  your  missionary  work  under  the  advice  of 
your  Prt-sbyterial  (or  Synodical)  secretary.  The 
boards’  plans  are  outlined  to  them  for  your  lienefit. 
Thej;  can  tell  you  what  you  wish  to  know,  and  aid 
you  in  what  needs  to  lie  done. 

.3.  Each  local  treasurer  should  have  the  Pre.sby- 
terial  treasurer’s  address  always  plainly  before  her. 
All  money  should  be  sent  to  her  quarterly,  with  the 
object  plainly  stated.  Otherwise  3  our  offering  may 
go  for  general  work. 

4.  Please  adopt,  at  least,  the  plan  of  “2  cents  a 
week  for  Foreign  .Missions,”  as  recommended  to  all 
young  people’s  .societies. 

5.  Please  adopt  also  the  group  system,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  board,  and  let  Michigan  Y.  P.  S. 
come  unitedly  to  the  support  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  of  .Mexico. 

6.  Let  each  society  have  a  missionary  committee, 
which  shall  push  the  work  of  missions  and  provide 
fora  monthly  missionarv  meeting.  Literature  may 
be  obtained  of  Miss  S.  B.  Stebbins,  48  McCormick 
Block,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogues,  envelopes  and  mite 
boxes  can  also  be  procured  from  her  free,  except 
postage. 

7.  By  doing  these  things  you  will  help  to  system¬ 
atize  and  make  effective  a  vast  amount  ot  work.  The 
women’s  work  is  a  lalior  of  love.  There  is  not  a  sin 
gle  salaried  officer  in  the  Woman's  Board,  and  thi* 
gratuitous  work  should  have  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  of  all.  ALICE  W.  .lEUO.ME, 

Synodical  Secretary  on  Young  People. 


MRS.  NANCY  CULBERT.SON. 

In  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  October  2d  at  close  of  day, 
the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Culbertson  exchanged  its 
tenement  of  clay  for  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  She  was  bom  in  the  year 
180.5,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  91  years,  6  months 
and  25  days.  Her  parents,  Michael  Johnson  and 
Margaret  Crossetc,  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  the 
year  1804,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  town  of  Gene 
seo.  The  eldest  of  her  father’s  family,  she  shared 
with  her  parents  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
life  in  the  wilderness,  often  recalling  the  events  <  f 
these  days,  the  calling  of  her  father  to  the  defence 
of  his  newly  chosen  home,  the  visits  of  the  Indians 
to  their  lowly  habitation,  the  loss  of  their  first  year's 
labor  by  beasts  of  the  forest. 

In  the  year  1828  she  married  Samuel  C.  Culbert¬ 
son,  of  Groveland,  whose  death  occurred  in  January, 
1858.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  survive  her.  A  woman  of  great  vigor,  till 
within  a  few  weeks,  she  had  occupied  her  place  in 
the  church  of  which  she  had  been  many  years  a 
member.  She  had  been  a  reader  of  the  Evangelist 
from  its  foundation.  Her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Hallock,  conducted  the  funeral  rites,  speaking  from 
Rev.  xiv.  13,  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord.’^’  Seven  of  her  children  survive  her.  To  them 
her  memory  is  precious. 
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for  the  novice — delightful  for  everybody. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  light-proof  film  cartridges,  or  can  be 
used  with  glass  plates.  Splendid  achromatic 
lens,  im^ved  rotary  shutter,  set  of  three 
stops.  Handsome  finish. 

Price,  iMproTed  Ke.  9  Ballet,  for  plelaroa  x 

ithf, .  $10.00 

Liffht'preof  Ilia C’arlridire,  19  exposure*,  •  ,60 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Booklet  Fret.  Rochester.  N.  Y- 


(Notice  thU  to-^ay.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.) 

S250GIVEN 

IN 

GOLD  AWAY 

Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  word-*  from  the  lettera 
In  EDITCjHS  ?  You  are  smart  enough  to  make  fifteen  or  more 
WO'  ds,  we  leel  sure,  and  If  you  do  you  will  receive  a  good  re¬ 
ward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than  It  appears  In  the 
word.  No  proper  nouns.  No  foreign  words.  Use  any  dic¬ 
tionary  that  is  standard.  Use  plurals.  Here  Is  an  example  of 
the  way  to  work  It  out.-  Editors,  edit.  sot.  dot,  dots,  to,  etc. 
These  words  count.  The  publlshe  ■  of  Womans  Would  and 
.lENNESS  Mil  LEK  MONTHLY  will  pay  toh.OU  In  gold  to  the  per¬ 
son  able  to  m»ke  ihe  largest  list  of  word.s  from  the  letters  In 
the  word  EDITORS:  $1.5  (10  for  the  second  largest;  $1,5  00  for 
the  third;  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  $5.(X)  (or  the  twenty  next  larg¬ 
est,  and  $2  00  each  for  the  twenty-five  next  largest  lists.  The 
above  rewards  are  given  free  and  without  consideration  for 
the  purpose  of  attneting  attention  to  our  handsome  Isdtea’ 
magazine  twenty-four  pages,  ninety-six  long  columns,  finely 
Illustrated,  and  all  orlgiual  m  itter,  long  and  short  stories  by 
the  liest  authors;  price  $1  per  year  It  is  necessary  for  you.  to 
enter  the  contest,  to  send  12  two  cent  stamps  for  a  three- 
months'  trial  mbscrlpllon  with  your  list  of  words,  and  every 
I>erson  sending  ihe  '24  cents  and  a  list  of  fifteen  w-rds  or  more 
'8  guaranteed  an  extra  present  by  return  mall  (in  addition  to 
the  magazine),  of  a  large  192- ..age  book,  ‘The  Master  of  the 
.Mine,’’  by  K<  bert  Bachanan!  a  remarkably  fascinating  love 
story.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  In  every  case  or  your  money 
refunded.  Lists  should  l>e  sent  at.  once,  and  not  later  than 
Nov,  '20.  so  that  the  names  of  successful  contestants  may  he  In 
the  December  issue,  published  In  November.  Our  publication 
has  been  established  nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any  n  ercan- 
tlle  agency  for  our  standing.  Write  now.  Address  J.  H. 
PLUMMER.  Publisher,  965  Temple  Court  Building,  B  1169, 
New  York  UUy. 


giiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiijl*****************^* 

In  §  That  people  who  have  S 

I  M  ^  tried  diti'erent  choco-  • 

I U  U  ^  prefer  • 

iMatlBr  WHITMAN’S  : 

/Instantaneous* 
/  Chocolate  : 

f  to  all  others.  It  Is  distinct-  { 
f  ively  delicious — distinct-  • 
Ively  pure.  • 

S  ^  Your  grocer  hxa  It  In  1  lb.  and  ^  lb.  Uni.  ^ 

I  fSTEFHE.y  E.  WHITaA!«  *  80.\,  PkUs4a.  • 

S  .5  i 


I  0* 

iTaste 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  In  volume?  If  so.  I  can  hall 
vou  If  totally  hald.do  not  write.  Select  family  patronaf* 
tor  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  Centrevllle,  Mam. 


«%|\|||k  A  and  WHISKPIY  HABITS  cured  at  Home 
IIUIIIIM  wllliout  pain.  Hook  of  particulars 

Ul  I  U  If  I  B.  M.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  487,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  addretting  advertitera  palronitlng  our  tfour- 
nal  Mudlg  mtmUon  Tko  BoangoUtt  <ts  all  emsom. 


-  |S|  Best  (Tongh  Syrup.  TasteaGood.  TTsai 
Ea  In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  I 
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Tht  Bvanfellst  Publishing  Company. 

IM  Fifth  Avena*.  New  Terk. 


HENBT  M.  rUED,  D.D..  Editor. 
HENBT  B.  EEUOT,  PnblUher. 


Tmia,  Three  doUan  a  rear,  in  advance,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntrlee  $L01  extra  for  foreign  iioetage. 
For  two  rears  In  advance,  or  for  one  rear’s  snbecrip- 
tlon  and  one  new  snbscrlber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecrlber  for  three  months 
for  twentV'flve  cents.  In  advanoe. 

ADTXBTisnio  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au.  snbecriptlonB  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
tlnned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  br  check,  draft,  express  moner  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poet-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  CvanKellat, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffiee  at  Ifeui  Tark  ae  second-close 
siati  matter. 


APPOINTMEyTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 
THM  BOABDa. 

.  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection,  .  .  - 

Education,  .  .  -  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief, 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


1331  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


One  very  important  bureau  of  the  Relief  Department 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor,  is  the  Sewing  Bureau,  where  women  are 
given  relief  in  work.  A  cutter  is  in  the  constant  employ 
of  the  Association,  and  she  is  cutting  out  cloth,  which  is 
made  into  garments.  By  this  means  the  women  who 
work  are  enabled  to  become  temporarily  self-supporting. 
At  the  rooms  of  the  Association  there  are  calls  for  ever 
variety  of  old  garments.  As  the  great  majority  of  New 
Yorkers  have  now  returned  from  their  summer  outings, 
and  are  looking  over  their  wardrobes  for  the  winter 
campaign,  an  appeal  is  made  for  evory  kind  of  garment, 
which  may  be  sent  to  the  Association  for  the  use  of  its 
iSewing  Bureau.  These  garments  will  be  repaired,  thereby 
giving  employment  to  women,  and  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Relief  Department,  or,  in  case  the  i>eople  can  afford 
it,  will  be  sold  to  them.  In  addition  to  these  garments 
which  can  be  used,  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds  for  the 
Relief  Department,  which  is  constantly  supplying  needed 
relief  in  food,  fuel  and  shelter.  Tbe  magniticeot  response 
which  the  generosity  of  New  Yorkers  accorded  to  the 
Vacation  Schools  and  the  People’s  Ocean  Home  is  an 
earnest  that  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Association 
will  be  enabled  to  be  carried  on  on  the  same  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  as  in  the  past.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  order  cf  Warner  Van  Norden,  treasurer,  25  Nassau 
street,  and  may  be  sent  to  him,  or  to  Wm.  H.  Tolman. 
general  agent.  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  city. 


The  Committee  on  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  having  by  authority  of  the  Assembly  consulted 
with  your  Board  of  Directors,  having  visited  Winona, 
and  having  received  from  your  Board  explicit  and  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  that  everything  in  its  power  will  be 
done  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Assembly, 
have  decided  that  the  way  is  clear  to  hold  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  in  May.  1897,  at  the  Winona  Grounds, 
and  that  it  will  be  so  held. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts, 
.John  L.  Withrow, 

Wm.  E.  Moore. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

KSTABLISHXn  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  In  1895;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  72  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing,  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  (800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

^ommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches.  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  HndsoB  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalitlee.  Its  work  has  been  grreatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  pnts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  Y’ork.  Publishes  the  Satlorn' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman'e  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  Inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  els^ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to 4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
I  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Satniday;  at  dinner  table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Gborob  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
nrgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  SSd  Street,  New  York. 

For  over 
atlng  evi 

slonarY  Department  .  . 

work  of  its  oolporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
MlssloDarlea,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  Its  work  wholly  depenoe  upon  donations  and 
lagaelea,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao.  AMistant  Treasurer 


Mr.  S.  C.  Farris,  of  Glenwoo<i,  Florida,  writes  to  The 
Evangelist  in  regard  to  an  unfinished  residence  in 
that  locality  which  can  Ite  purchased  at  a  nominal 
price  and  completed  very  cheaply.  He  thinks  it  would 
make  an  excellent  property  for  a  select  borne  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  whose  parents  would  like  them 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  winter  climate  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Farris  would  send  particulars  on  application. 


BRESBXTEBIES. 


Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  Waldo  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  1(1,  at  3  p  m  Jno.  N  McGomgle,  S.  C. 


MARRIAUES. 


Titus- Johnson  -  At  Norri.«town.  Pa.,  Oct.  U.  1896.  by 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber.  Rev.  Albert  f.  Titus  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  Rebecca  F.  Johnson  of  Norristown.  Pa. 


DEATH. 

Johnson.- Suddenly  at  Englewood,  N.  J..  Friday.  Oct. 
9th,  1896, of  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  Kichard  Haiues  John¬ 
son,  son  of  tbe  late  John  C.  Johnson  of  New  York  City, 
iu  tbe  TOtb  year  of  bis  age. 


w 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  ^  East  33d  Street. 


lEMORIAL  TABLETS 
lONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  89  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY’  would  like  a  place  in  a  refined  home  where. 

for  a  moderate  salary,  she  would  care  for  young 
or  grown  children  and  take  charge  of  servants.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  N.,  The  Evangelist. 


Letters.— Adnifc  given  in  urtting  difflevXt  letters. 

Also  lesson:*  given  in  writing  friendly  and  business 
letters,  society  notes  end  inusicsl  postal  cards.  For  cir¬ 
cular,  address  Frances  Bennett  Callaway,  Corres¬ 
pondence  Schtol  3f  Letter  Writing,  Mt.  Morris.  N.Y. 


'Iki'IDDLEAGED  ladj’  desires  position  as  housekeepe; 
-I"-*-  in  widower’s  family,  city  or  country.  Good  reier 
ences.  E.  C.,  60  Parkhurst  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


■VITANTED-By  a  professional  nurse,  the  care  of  one 
TT  or  two  invalids  who  wish  to  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  Saitzerlani.  Terms  moderate.  Keferences 
exchanged.  Address  EXPRESS,  tUe  Home  Bureau,  No, 
15  West  42d  Street. 


VIRGINIA  FARM, 


with  very  valuable  stork, 

crops,  and  tools  Included. 

In  the  lovely  “Piedmont”  region,  near  large  town;  fine 
hotels;  good  roads,  255  acres — 206  cultivated;  55  hardwond 
forest.  Splendidly  fenced;  8  fields;  spring  water  In  each 
Land  level  and  smootii ;  fertile ;  adapted  to  machinery.  Ex 
tensive  orchards;  abundant  small  fruits;  large  brick  rest 
dencc  ;  full  set  farm  buildings.  All  good  repair.  Magnificent 
views.  Best  edncatlonal  advantages.  Chai  inlng  home  and 
fine  farm,  (7.00(1.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address  Box 
282,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


The  autumn  edition  of  tbe  New  Guide  for 
1896,  iseued  bj  Dingee  and  Conard,  Roee 
Growere,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  we  are  certain  will 
merit  the  favor  of  flower  lovers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  For  over  forty  years  this  house 
has  stood  in  the  front  rank  among  growers  of 
rarest  bulbs  and  choicest  flowers. 


In  addreeeing  adverttaere  patronteing  dour 
f  nal  Mndlp  mention  The  KemngeHet  in  all  emmet. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS. 

In  driving  from  Guthrie,  the  capital  of 
Oklahoma,  to  Langston,  tbe  great  metropolis 
of  tbe  negro  population,  one  is  fairly  astounded 
at  tbe  number  of  teams  he  meets,  losded  with 
cotton  and  driven  by  good  natured  colored 
men,  who  are  rejoicing  in  tbe  prospect  of 
being  not  only  politically  free,  but  financially 
independent.  Quite  a  number  are  already  in 
comfortable  ciroumstsnces  and  others  are 
nearing  this  happy  state. 

The  colored  people,  by  native  wisdom  or  by 
a  kind  Providence,  have  got  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  land  in  tbe  territory, 
and  tbe  training  which  their  forefathers  re¬ 
ceived  in  tbe  land  of  bondage  in  growing 
cotton  is  proving  of  great  service  to  their 
children,  who  are  taking  tbe  lead  in  this  im¬ 
portant  industry. 

Large  cotton  gins  in  this  region  are  owned 
and  operated  almost  entirely  by  colored  peo¬ 
ple.  The  cotton  fields  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  very  beautiful ;  and  one  is  struck 
with  tbe  analogy  which  they  bear  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  toilers  who  are  cultivating  them. 
In  tbe  same  patch  you  may  see  the  beautiful 
blossoms  of  various  shades,  mingling  with 
the  bolls  which  have  not  yet  opened,  and  tbe 
ripe  cotton  hanging  from  tbe  bolls  which 
might  have  been  picked  days  ago.  In  tbe 
same  field,  also,  you  may  see  little  children 
scarcely  old  enough  for  school  working  side 
by  side  with  strong  men  and  old  uncles  and 
aunties  who  learned  their  trade  in  the  days  of 
slavery. 

These  men,  women  and  obildien  pick  to¬ 
gether  all  day  long,  lift  up  the  pole  of  tbe 
wagon  at  night  and  with  the  old  fashioned 
steelyards  decide  exactly  the  relative  value  of 
each  one’s  work. 

Here  every  child  may  earn  money  to  buy 
cloti'ing,  and  thus  not  only  form  habits  of 
industry,  but  cultivate  the  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence.  This  businees  will  soon  settle  the  race 
question  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  griev¬ 
ances  which  tbe  patient  negro  has  to  endure. 
It  requites  no  ordinary  amount  of  grace  to 
enable  an  educated  negro  to  endure  the  arro¬ 
gant  efforts  of  ignorant  white  men  to  impress 
upon  him,  in  all  the  daily  transactions  of  life, 
that  he  is  an  inferior  animal. 

He  knows  how  to  respect  and  show  dcfference 
to  those  who  are  mentally  and  morally  above 
him,  but  who  could  spare  anything  but  pity 
and  contempt  for  a  conceited  egotism  which 
is  as  destitute  of  vdueation  and  politeness  as 
it  is  of  common  honesty  and  Christian  kind¬ 
ness. 

In  Bone  municipalities  the  colored  voters 
out  number  the  whites,  yet  they  are  blamed 
for  asking!  a  share  of  the  political  offices, 
even  when  their  colored  candidates  are  in 
every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior  to  their 
white  neighbors. 

The  white  and  black  people  may  gamble  to¬ 
gether,  get  drunk  in  tbe  same  saloon,  smoke 
the  same  pipe,  sleep  together  and  play  to¬ 
gether,  but  they  must  not  eat  at  the  same 
table,  sit  in  tbe  same  school  or  worship  in  tbe 
same  church 

School  settions  must  support  a  white  school 
and  a  black  school  for  three  months  and  then 
do  without  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  is  very  hard  to  be  blamed  for  crimes  which 
white  men  have  committed,  and  to  see  their 
friends  tried  and  executed  by  a  mob,  tbe 
majority  of  whom  are  as  bad  as  tbe  supposed 
criminal 

But  the  cotton  fields  are  full  of  gospel  for 
tbe  colored  man.  Tbe  merchant  considers 
the  man  who  sells  most  cotton  and  buys  most 
other  goods  the  best  customer.  When  a  man 
gets  rich  be  will  be  a  sentl|man,  no  matter 
what  his  color  may  be.  '> 

This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fielda 
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which  the  church  posseesee.  It  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  from  the  fact  that  the  negro  has 
a  peculiar  respect  for  an  educated,  Christian 
white  man.  After  being  snubbed  and  in¬ 
sulted  on  account  of  his  color,  he  is  specially 
drawn  to  the  white  man  who  is  willing  to  do 
him  justice.  From  an  economical  point  of 
view,  our  church  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
colored  work  here. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
these  patient,  frugal,  industrious  negroes  will 
be  rich  in  the  near  future.  One  colored  man 
in  our  church  in  Langston  owns  two  good 
houses  in  Outhrie,  besides  making  money  off 
bis  farm.  Others  are  doing  well.  Here  we 
have  a  field  which  will  pay  financially  as  well 
as  the  average  white  field  and  promises  still 
better  for  the  future.  One  strong  man  could 
supply  the  colored  church  at  Langston  and  the 
white  fields  of  Hopewell  and  Yates,  and  the 
need  of  the  p<>ople  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
success,  renders  it  an  imperative  duty  to  set¬ 
tle  a  preacher  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  Moody. 

Guthrie,  O.  T. 


A  Good  Child 

is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  develoi)ed 
by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant’s  foo<l ;  so  easily  pre¬ 
pared  that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusable  and  un¬ 
necessary. 


THE  SYNOI>  OF  KANSAS 

Held  a  pleasant  and  an  interesting  meeting  at  To 
peka,  Oct.  1-.5.  The  Kev.  Dr.  William  Foulkes  of 
Salina  was  chosen  moderator.  The  chief  interest 
gathered  around  the  supply  of  our  vacant  fields, 
the  strengthening  of  our  feeble  churches,  and  the 
support  of  our  self  denying  missionaries.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  topics— always  of  supreme  interest 
—is  now  made  pathetic  by  the  financial  depression 
which  rests  upon  the  country,  making  it  doubly 
difficult  to  support  our  brave  missionaries  and  their 
braver  wives  and  their  children. 

Ixjgically  linked  with  these  topics,  the  Synod  gave 
attention  to  Christian  Education,  specially  consid¬ 
ering  the  College  of  Emporia,  in  its  history,  its 
growing  and  successful  work,  and  its  present  ur¬ 
gent  needs. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  the 
Synodical  Secretary  of  Home  Missions,  was  consid¬ 
ered. 

Foreign  Missions,  in  its  claims  upon  us,  and  its 
success,  was  impressively  laid  before  us  by  several 
earnest  speaker®,  including  the  veteian,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Corbett  of  China. 

Notwithstanding  the  approaching  elections,  and 
some  special  patriotic  parades  at  Topeka,  the  Synod 
had  a  good  attendance  both  of  ministers  and  elders. 
In  addition  to  the  topics  mentioned,  it  carefully 
considered  the  subjects  of  Temperance,  Sabbath- 
schools,  Freedmen,  Ministerial  Relief,  Systematic 
Beneficence,  Church  Erection,  the  work  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  other 
topics  bearing  practically  on  our  work. 

That  which  was  most  important  was  the  spirit  of 
earnest  devotion  which  prevailed  in  the  meetings, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  in  our  sore  extremity, 
and  in  our  great  need,  our  trust  is  not  in  man,  but 
in  the  pledged  word  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  church  at 
Emporia,  which  ia  ju.st  finishing  a  spacious  and  an 
elegant  house  of  worship.  F.  S.  McCabe,  S.  C. 


Are  You  Low  Spirited  ? 

Take  Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 
Worry  is  worse  than  work— makes  a  man  sick 
quicker.  Worry  comes  largely  from  nervousness. 
Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  the  nerves. 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Corroct 
■nd  Modorr 
Acouttict  ind 
Vontilation 
GuirintoM 
Roforoncn  from  i 
.'wonty-tivo  yoira 
,  Proctieo. 

Ordori  ind  eon 
•ultition  by  mat 
fivon  cartful  at 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Hope  C/iapcI.— Pastor  John  B. 
Devins  would  be  glad  of  the  voluntary  aid  of  two  or 
three  young  ladies  willing  to  do  Settlement  work  in 
connection  with  the  Chapel,  which  has.  in  Guthrie’s 
phrase,  a  “beautiful  field.”  His  record  for  the  year 
since  January  1st  of  nearly  1,800  pastoral  calls,  eight 
out  of  nine  at  different  addresses,  shows  both  the 
extent  of  the  field  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is 
worked.  The  entire  immunity  of  the  congregation 
and  Sunday-school  from  fatalities  during  the  neated 
term  in  August  is  a  plain  indication  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  clean  streets  noticed  throughout  the  city 
by  workers  among  the  poor.  Is  it  not  also  proof 
that  godliness,  including  temperance  and  cleanliness, 
is  profitable  to  all,  and  especially  so  in  trying  times? 

Sea  and  Land. — The  new  tin  roof  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  radiant  indication  of  active  life  in  this 
church.  It  attracts  attention  from  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  is  quite  an  advertisement.  Work  here 
is  kept  right  on  through  the  hot  summer,  both  inside 
and  out-of-doors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Denison  took  his 
vacation  at  intervals  to  “spell”  his  associate  work¬ 
ers  and  keep  the  wheels  moving  steadily.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  complete  the  churen  organization  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  permanent  pastor  at  an  early  day. 

Mt.  Waxhinfiton  C'/iwrc/i.— This  church,  situated 
at  “Inwood,”  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  celefirated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  last 
Sunday.  It  was  organized  Oct.  18, 1846,  and  contin¬ 
ued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Second  Preslwtery 
of  New  York  until  the  Reunion.  The  Rev.  David 
Inglis  from  the  Missionary  Presbytery  of  London, 
Canada,  supplied  the  church  for  three  years.  Then 
for  ten  years  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Mann  was  its  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  pastor.  His  health  failing,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Dickson  was  installed,  but  remained 
only  a  few  months.  The  present  pastor  was  installed 
.Tune  8,  1874,  and  has  fulfilled  his  pastorate  faith¬ 
fully  and  well.  His  elders  are  Mr.  Lsaac  M.  Dyck- 
man.  Clerk  of  Session,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Cardson. 
The  infiowing  tide  of  city  population  will  soon  lift 
this  church  to  a  higher  level  of  prosperity. 

Church  of  the  Puritans. — This  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  received  during  the  year  1895  6,  as  reported  in 
the  last  Minutes,  126  members,  of  whom  24  came  by 
confession  of  faith.  It  is  an  active  and  healthy 
branch  on  the  Presbyterian  tree.  Its  pastor  has  a 
strong  hold  on  his  congregation  and  a  wide  infiu 
ence  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Last  Sunday  evening 
he  preached  on  “Heroism,”  in  a  course  of  sermons 
on  “Topics  for  the  Times.”  At  least  half  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  composed  of  women,  several  of  the 
women’s  political  clubs  of  the  vicinity  being  repre¬ 
sented  quite  largely. 

Brooklyn.- The  Rev.  Newell  WooLsey  Wells,  as¬ 
sociate  pa.stor  of  the  South  Third  street  Churen,  is 
still  suffering  seriously  from  the  effects  of  the  charge 
of  shot  he  accidentally  received  while  hunting  with 
a  friend  about  a  month  ago  near  Cooperstown.  He 
is  at  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  .1.  D. 
Wells,  and  under  expert  medical  care.  The  X  ray 
photography  is  to  be  tried  to  find  out  the  locality 
of  some  of  the  shot  which  still  cause  considerable 
pain.  Friends  and  people  express  lively  sympathy, 
and  hope  for  speedy  recovery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis 
R.  Foote  of  the  Throop  Avenue  Church  has  returned 
to  his  pulpit  after  several  mouths  of  ill  health. 
This  church  of  nearly  a  thousand  members  and  its 
Sunday-school  of  over  two  thousand  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  witne.sses  to  his  pastoral  efficiency. 

The  Central  Church  —  The  cornerstone  of  the 
large  new  edifice  of  this  church,  comer  of  Jefferson 
and  Nostrand  Avenues,  will  be  laid  this  week  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Synod. 

The  Greene  Ai'cnuc  Church  has  made  a  good  be 
ginning  toward  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  J.  H.  Edwards. 

Albany.— The  Rev. Edwin  F.  Hallenbeck  of  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y.,  opposite  this  city,  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Church,  formerly  held 
by  the  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Dunn  Mr.  Hallenbeck’s  min¬ 
istry  began  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  then  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  this 

city. - During  Octolier  and  November,  following 

the  International  Bible  Ijcsscns,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Whitaker  of  the  Fiist  Church  will,  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings,  preach  upon  themes  from  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs,such  as  “Choice,”  “Money,”  “Speech,”  “Prayer,” 
“Honest  Weights,”  “Under  Orders,”  “Winning 

Souls,”  etc. - The  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  B.  Saxe,  for  thirty 

years  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  All  Souls’ 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Hunttinq  Rudd  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Church  Oct.  18.  The 
Rev.  .1.  WAlter  Sylvester  of  Denver,  Col.,  supplied 
the  Second  Church.  His  themes  were— morning, 
“The  Divinity  of  Man”;  afternoon,  “A  Campaign 
Creed— a  Discussion  of  Living  Issues  in  the  Light  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  A  Harvest  Home  Twi¬ 
light  ^rvice  was  held  at  the  Fourth  Church. 

W.  H.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica,  in  session  Oct.  14,  re¬ 
leased  the  Rev.  John  T.  Stone  from  his  pastorate  of 
Olivet  Church,  Utica,  where  his  ministry  for  two 
years  has  been  blessed  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
church  and  to  its  relief,  in  part,  from  debt.  His 
people  with  much  sorrow  consent  to  his  departure 
in  response  to  a  call  from  the  church  in  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  The  Presbytery  also  ordained  T.  Clinton 
Brockway  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Vernon,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Brockway  was  graduated  at 
Aubura  'Theological  Seminary  in  the  last  class. 


j\v/ARREN  H-  Hayes 
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YOU 

CAN  MAKE 
1000  DOLLARS 

Or,  you  can  make 
I500,  $2 so,  $100,  $so,or 
whatever  you  wish.  Some¬ 
body  MUST  have  all  this 
money:  111,500  in  all. 
Will  you  have  some  of  it  ? 
You  can,  just  as  well  as  not. 
Address 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 


The  Uiqhiand  Church,  Utica,  has  extended  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  held  its  fall 
meeting  with  the  Second  Oswegatchie  church  Sept. 
28th.  The  Rev.  Chas  G.  Cady  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  Geo.  E  Jackson  was  examined  with  a  view  to 
his  ordination.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Utica.  The  Revs.  L.  M.  Miller,  .lames  Robert¬ 
son,  Allen  Macy  Dulles  and  John  Jay  Crane  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  Synod.  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  meet  for  the  transaction,  if  the  way  be 
clear,  of  the  following  business:  At  Chaumont  Oct. 
13th  for  the  ordination  of  Licentiate  George  E.  Jack- 
son;  at  Potsdam  Oct.  29th  for  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  W’’.  Courtland  Robinson;  at  Adams  Nov.  10th 
for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rosser  Jones;  at 
Watertown  Nov.  19th  in  Hope  Chapel  to  organize  a 
church;  at  Oxbow  Dec.  3d  to  in.stali  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Meinto  h.  Presbytery  referred  to  its  Committee  on 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  with  power  to  act,  the 
movement  iooking  to  the  relief  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  by  our  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavorers. 

D.  A.  F. 

Presbytery*  of  Syracuse.— The  Kev.  Raymond 
H.  Stearns  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan  B.  Knapp  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lyons.  Messrs.  Robert  B.  Adams 
and  Melancthon  Al.  Hamilton  were  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  W.  I.  Cobwin’s 
name  was  stricken  from  the  roil.  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Ferguson  was  ordained  and  installed  pa.stor  of  the 
church  at  Jordan.  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Jones  was  called 
to  the  church  of  Constantia.  and  Presbytery  ad- 
journeil  to  meet  there,  Oct.  27th,  at  10.30  A.M.,  to  or¬ 
dain  and  instal  him.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  met  in  Lockport  Oct.  9 
at  4.30  P.M.  Pastorai  relations  between  the  Rev. 
Dean  R.  Leland  and  the  Second  Church  of  Lockport 
were  dissoived.  At  the  evening  session  occurred  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dorland  N. 
Morden  over  Calvary  Church,  Ixickport.  The  Rev- 
N.  Foster  Browne  of  Carlton  moderated;  the  Rev- 
Benjamin  M.  Nyce  of  Lockport  preached  the  ser. 
mon;  the  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanborne  of  North  Tona. 
wanda  charged  the  new  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Freeman,  D.D.,  of  Lyndonville,  gave  the  charge  to 
the  people.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Wrignt’s  Corners  Oct.  16  for  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  Alpheus  P.  Meeker,  Ph  D  ,  over  the  Wright’s 
Corners  church.  Henry  K.  Sanborne,  S.  C. 

Calls  Accepted.— The  Rev.  R.  H.  P.  Miles  to 
Ravenswood,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin  to  Cold 
Spring,  and  the  Rev.  John  T.  Stone  to  Cortland. 

Downsville.— This  church  has  called  the  Rev.  B. 
F.  Parliman. 

Rochester.— The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D., 
has  declined  the  call  extended  to  him  bv  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  and  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  Brick  Church,  Roedester,  which 
church  he  has  served  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Adirondacks.- The  new  church  edifice  at 
Waverly,  in  the  Adirondacks,  was  dedicated  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  October  6th,  the  Rev.  J.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Port  Covington,  preaching  the  sermon.  This 
new  house  of  worship  stands  in  a  religiously  desti¬ 
tute  part  of  the  Adirondacks,  many  miles  from  any 
other  church  of  any  kind.  Though  small  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  it  is  neat  and  commodious.  This  new 
church  makes  the  seventh  erected  in  connection 
with  our  Adirondack  Mission.  We  also  hold  a  valu¬ 
able  lot  for  church  purposes  at  Tupper  Lake,  and 
own  a  beautiful  manor  at  Saranac  Lake.  Nearly 
all  the  property  connected  with  the  mission,  and  the 
support  of  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  are  due  to 
the  Christian  liberality  of  city  people  visiting  the 
region,  and  to  non  residents  deeply  interested  in  the 
Mission.  While  the  material  prosperity  fw  these 
past  six  years  has  been  ei.couraging,  evidences  of 
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spiritaal  life  and  growth  have  not  been  lacking. 
There  is  a  bright  future  for  these  Adirondack 
churches,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  more 
Christian  effort  and  for  a  larger  number  of  small, 
inexpensive  houses  of  worship  in  different  parts  of 
the  mountains.  To  the  many  distant  friends.  Sab¬ 
bath  schools.  Endeavor  Societies,  churches,  and  to 
the  loving  Master,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks 
and  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  s  ibstantial  aid  rendered  our  work, 
and  for  the  results  that  have  crowned  the  labors  of 
onr  missionaries.  R.  E.  McCarthy. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  XeiYtox  held  its  stated 
autumn  meeting  at  Branchville,  on  October 6th  and 
7th.  The  Rev.  G.  G.  Barnes  was  the  moderator,  and 
the  Revs.  E.  K.  Donaldson  and  H.  P.  McHenry  were 
the  temporary  clerks.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  the  Rev. "Samuel  Carlile,  D.D.,  as  the  retiring 
moderator,  preached  the  sermon,  and  stirring  re¬ 
ports  on  home  and  foreign  missions  were  given  by 
the  respective  chaiimen  of  the  committees  on  these 
subjects,  followed  by  an  impressive  address  on  mis¬ 
sions  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Crawford.  The  Pre«‘bytery 
took  definite  action,  at  its  business  .sessions,  looking 
to  the  deepening  of  an  interest  in  the  churches  in 
this  great  cause  of  our  Lord.  In  addition  to  specific 
resolutions,  commending  the  work  to  the  prayers 
and  offerings  of  the  people,  plans  were  adopted  for  a 
series  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  every  church  of  the 
Presbytery,  during  the  month  of  November,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  boards.  The  overture,  to  include  in  the 
list  of  subjects  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  licensure  the  English  Bible,  was  approveil.  The 
Presbytery,  with  much  r^ret,  dissolved  the  follow¬ 
ing  pa.storal  relations  :  The  Revs.  R.  A.  Bryant  to 
the  Church  of  Asbury,  G.  B.  Crawford  to  the 
church  of  Franklin  Furnace,  and  J.  O.  Clarke  to 
the  church  of  Stillwater.  Mr.  Bryant,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  heabh,  seeks  a  change  in  mission  work 
in  the  Adirondaeks ;  Mr.  Crawford  has  accepted  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Barber  Memorial  School 
for  Colored  Girls  in  Anniston,  Alabama:  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  after  a  long  and  faithful  ministry,  will  en¬ 
joy,  for  a  time,  a  \vell-earne<l  rest.  The  report  of 
the  Directors  of  Blair  Academy  shows  still  further 
improvements  in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
the  largest  attendance  of  students  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  with  the  new  teachers  giving  promise  al¬ 
ready  of  good  work.  C. 

Asbury  Park. — The  First  Church  has  at  last 
emergeil  from  a  long  continued  stormy  period  in  its 
history.  The  decision  of  the  State  Chancellor  in  its 
favor  secures  its  title  to  the  church  property,  and 
the  debt  of  J6,000  has  been  provider!  for  by  loan. 
The  session  and  trustees  are  working  together  har¬ 
moniously,  the  Sunday-school  is  growing,  and  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  are 
fulfilling  their  name  with  intelli^nt  purpose  and 
zeal.  A  subscription  paper  is  lieing  circulated  for 
pledges  towards  a  pastor’s  salary,  with  such  en¬ 
couraging  results  that  the  congregatien  feels  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  of  soon  having  a  settled  pastor 
again.  There  is  a  plan  under  consideration  for  the 
union  of  the  Westminster  Church  with  the  First. 
The  Rev.  George  J.  Mingins,  who  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  with  great  acceptance  to  the  Westminst‘=r  con¬ 
gregation  at  the  Auditorium  since  last  spring,  favors 
the  consolidation,  believing  that  there  is  room  for 
only  one  Presbyterian  church  at  Asbury  Park.  The 
new  Congregational  church  worships  in  Library 
Hall,  and  has  called  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Widdemer  to  be 
its  pastor.  He  was  to  be  installed  Tuesday  evening, 
Oct.  20. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Montrose. — This  church  has  been  blessed  with 
faithful  pastors  during  the  eighty  six  years  of  its 
existence,  to  whom  its  membership  has  been  greatly 
attached.  Three  only  of  them  are  well  known  to 
the  present  generation:  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Riley  from 
1830  to  1863,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  D.D.,  from  1864  to 
1881,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton,  D.D.,  from  1864  to 
the  present  time,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  three 
score  years.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Riley  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  dying  in 
1878  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  his  sepul¬ 
chre  is  with  us  to  this  day.  After  leaving  Montrose 
Dr.  Miller  spent  a  year  in  resting,  preaching  some 
of  the  time,  and  then  went  to  Iowa.  Rest  from 
prtaching  the  Gospel,  which  had  so  long  been  his 
delightful  employment,  did  not  prove  congenial  to 
him.  For  six  years  he  preached  at  Manchester, 
Iowa,  and  afterwartl  at  Alden  and  Nora  Springs  in 
the  same  State,  building  up  those  feeble  cnurches. 
About  four  years  ago  his  health  failed,  and  he  be 
came  low  -  spirited  and  despondent,  so  that  his 
friends  feared  he  would  become  a  wreck.  These 
were  years  of  great  anxiety  to  his  good  wife,  who 
most  faithfully  ministered  to  him.  After  a  time, 
however,  there  were  tokens  of  improvement,  and 
finally  complete  restoration  to  health  of  body  and 
vigor  of  intellect;  a  marvellous  change,  which 
seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  as  almost  miracu¬ 
lous— indeed  in  answer  to  prayer.  With  restored 
health  he  b^an  preaching  again,  and  was  at  Man 
Chester  until  the  end  of  the  pa.st  summer,  when, 
with  Mrs.  Miller,  he  came  East,  revisited  the  scenes 
of  his  youthful  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  the  surviving  ones  of  those  who  belonged  to 
the  dear  Montrose  church  during  bis  longest  pastor¬ 
ate,  the  happiest  and  best  years  of  his  ministerial 
life.  After  an  absence  of  nine  years  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  reached  Montrose  Sept.  25th  and  were  joyfully 
welcomed  by  a  host  of  friends.  Pastor  Benton  b^ 
ing  absent  on  his  vacation.  Dr.  Miller  supplied  the 
pulpit  for  three  Sabbaths,  delivering  sermons  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which  were  replete 
with  tender  reminiscences  and  affectionate  regard 
for  a  beloved  people.  Although  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  vigor  and  earnestness  of 


former  years  remain  with  him.  His  bow  still  abides 
in  strength,  and  he  feels  as  though  he  could  preach 
for  several  years  to  come.  Their  long  cherished  de¬ 
sire  to  revisit  these  scenes  when  the  beautiful  hills 
and  valleys  are  clothed  in  the  rich  and  gorgeous 
autumnal  hues  never  seen  on  Western  prairies,  has 
been  gratified.  They  have  spent  many  delightful 
days  among  those  who  remiin  of  their  former  par¬ 
ishioners.  Their  three  weeks’  visit  passed  joyfully 
but  too  rapidly,  and  there  was  sorrow  at  parting, 
from  the  probability  that  there  would  never  again 
be  a  like  reunion.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  went  from 
Montrose  to  Tonawanda  to  visit  his  only  daughter, 
and  thence  returned  to  Iowa.  Pastor  Benton 
preached  at  Branford,  Ckinn.,  the  last  two  Sabbaths 
of  September,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  returning  to  Montrose  Oct.  16th. 

3,  3,  8. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — Nine  accessions,  all  adults,  were 
received  by  the  First  Church  (Dr.  H.  C.  Stanton’s) 
at  the  October  communion. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Ardmore. — Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  7,  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  McGinley  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Ardmore  Presbyterian  church.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Mitchell  of  Paul’s  Valley.  I.  T.,  presided  and 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Giaham  of 
El  Reno,  Okla.,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Fisher  of  Purcell,  1.  T.,  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  service  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  very  impressive.  Mr.  McGinley  has  sup¬ 
plied  this  church  acceptably  for  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  church  has  greatly  pros¬ 
pered.  We  have  a  neat,  comfortable  church  build¬ 
ing  and  a  haud.some  little  manse.  This  church,  lo¬ 
cated,  as  it  is,  in  the  largest  town  of  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  gives  great  promise  for  the  future  With  a 
devotM  pastor  and  a  united  people,  this  church  may 
become  a  centre  of  life-giving  intluenceto  this  whole 
town  and  community. 


“OFF  THE  PORT.” 

By  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  characterized 
language  as  "fossil  poetry.”  Just  as  leaves 
and  flowers  that  blossomed  long  ago  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  rock,  so  the  words  we  use  con¬ 
tain  beautiful  thoughts  and  images  derived 
from  the  distant  past. 

Such  a  word  is  "opportunity.”  How  many  of 
those  who  use  the  word,  or  seek  to  impress  the 
duty  of  seizing  the  opportunity,  are  familiar 
with  its  etymology  and  hisi;ory?  And  yet  they 
throw  new  light  upon  the  word,  and  give  inten¬ 
sity  to  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  To  fully 
understand  this  word  opportunity ;  to  vividly 
realize  its  force,  we]must  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Rome  ruled  the  world,  and  her  galleys 
swept  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  opportu¬ 
nity  means,  literally,  "ob  portum  ”  that  is, 
"off  the  port.”  Before  the  ship  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  she  can  not  enter  the  harbor. 
After  she  passes  it  she  cannot  enter.  But 
when  she  is  "ob  portum”  her  opportunity  has 
come,  and  she  can  gain  the  desired  haven. 

Opportunity,,  then,  is  the  fit  occasion,  the 
proper  season,  the  time  to  act.  And  just  as 
the  Roman  steersman  must  act  promptly  when 
off  the  port,  so  must  we  improve  the  time, 
buy  up  the  opportunity,  act  decisively  when 
the  right  time  arrives.  We  may  be  off  the 
port  of  the  desired  harbor  but  once  in  a  life¬ 
time.  "Three  things  never  come  back,”  says 
the  Arab  proverb.  The  arrow  sent  from  the 
bow  ;  the  spoken  word  ;  the  lost  opportunity. 
The  friend  we  would  help,  the  scholar  whom 
we  would  influence,  will  not  always  be  with 
us.  Henry  Martyn,  with  all  his  zeal,  says 
that  he  lost  through  inattention,  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  of  usefulness  which  he  had  for 
many  months  in  India.  Dr.  Todd  has  told  us 
how  the  face  of  a  drowned^  Sunday  school 
scholar  haunted  him  with  its  suggestion  of 
opportunity  unimproved,  and  gone  forever. 
And  who  of  us  has  not  such  memories  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  Christian  work,  of  neglect  of  opportu 
nity  which  the  Lord  sent  us,  hut  which  we 
were  too  busy  or^too  careless  to  see  and  to  use. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  preliminary  question 
in  this  matter  of  Opportunity.  And  that  is  , 
"Are  we  off  the  port?  Have  we  sn  opportu 
nity  at  all?”  Evidently  something  depends  on 
the  answer.  The  Philippian  Christians  "  lacked 
opportunity,”  as  Paul  says,  for  the  service 


If  it’s  a  matter  of  rough 
skin,  redness  or  sunburn, 
use  HEISKELL’S  Soap.  It 
whitens  and  softens  the 
skin.  If  it’s  eczema,  tetter 
or  pimples  use  the  oint- 
ment-HEISKELL’S  Oint¬ 
ment.  It  will  cure  any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin. 

.Soap  ZVc.,  Ointment  SOc.  At  dniggiats  or  bv  mall. 
JOIBSTOJi,  BOLLOWAV  k  CO.,  &3I  Commerrr  St.,  Philadt. 


they  desired  to  render  him.  Two  things  are 
necessary  to  make  an  opportunity —occasion, 
and  ability.  If  we  have  neither,  we  have  no 
opportunity.  We  are  not  off  the  port.  And 
in  judging  of  a  man’s  life  and  work,  this  fact 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Before  we  blame  him  for  failure  to  make  the 
port,  let  us  be  sure  be  was  ever  in  position  to 
do  it. 

But  the  opportunity  given,  no  words  can 
add  to  thq  importance  of  using  it.  One  of 
Theodore  Winthrop’s  characters  ssys:  "Men 
are  divided  into  three  classes— them  as  grabs 
their  chances;  them  as  chucks  away  their 
chances,  and  them  as  lets  their  chances 
slide.”  And  the  last  class  is  probably  the 
largest  of  the  three.  "Happy  is  he  who 
knows  bow  to  measure  his  opportunities,” 
says  the  Greek  proverb.  And  happy,  not  only 
in  what  he  may  gain  by  their  use,  but  in 
wbat  be  thereby  shows  himself  to  be.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  is  the  revelation  of  character.  To  give 
a  man  his  choice  of  gifts  is  to  apply  a  most 
searching  test.  And  this  opportunity  does. 
To  be  "off  the  port,”  gives  the  helmsman  a 
chance  to  show  his  courage  and  skill.  And 
bow  many  a  man  is  tested,  revealed,  dis¬ 
graced  or  honored,  by  the  use  be  makes  of 
his  opportunity  1  "A  place  showeth  the  man,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "and  it  showeth  some  to  the 
better,  and  some  to  the  worse.”  So  Tacitus 
said  of  the  Emperor  Galba :  "All  men  would 
have  thought  him  capable  of  governing,  had 
he  never  governed.”  We  do  not  know  a  man, 
till  we  know  wbat  he  would  do  if  he  bad  the 
chance.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  said  of  one 
of  his  subordinates  that  he  had  never  been 
given  a  responsibility  to  which  he  was  not 
equal.  It  is  no  wonder  that  bis  success  was 
immediate  and  permament.  Business  men  are 
on  the  look  out  for  such  employees,  who  are 
quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  use  their  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Hence  it  is  that  ability  to  see  and  use  the 
opportunity  is  not  only  a  condition  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  a  test  of  greatness.  While  Micom- 
bers  are  waiting  for  something  to  *urn  up, 
they  have  gone  to  work  to  turn  something 
up.  They  have  been  able  to  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  others  have  overlooked,  and 
diligently  improved  the  occasion  and  the 
chance  which  others  let  slip.  "To  act  at  the 
nick  of  time,”  said  Napoleon,  "is  the  highest 
art  of  which  man  is  capable  and  no  man  more 
perfectly  illustrated  the  saying  than  Napoleon 
himself.  "There  is,”  be  said,  a  "crisis  in 
every  battle,  a  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  struggle  depends.  To 
gain  this  is  victory;  to  lose  it  is  defeat.” 


How’s  This ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  .1.  CHENE’'  &  CO..  Crops.,  Toledo,  O. 

We.  the  undersUned.  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  c  .rry  out 
any  oblitcatious  made  by  tbeir  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O- 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

I  IHall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  iniernally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  turfaces  of  the  system- 
Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testiuio- 
ni;>ls  iree. 
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October  i2,  1886. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


James  Russell  Lowell,  in  bis  poem  on  General 
Grant,  says: 


The  eternal  law 
That  who  can  saddle  Opportunity 
To  God’s  elect  .  .  • 

Was  verified  in  him.” 

And  every  hero,  every  suooessful  worker, 
in  any  field,  has  always  been  the  man  who 
saw  and  seized  his  opportunity. 

"There  is  surely  no  greater 'wisdom,”  says 
Bacon,  "than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and 
onsets  of  things.”  And  if  we  realized  the 


A  Remarkable  Offer 

Good  to  Old  or  New  Subscribers 


importance  of  our  work,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  use  of  our  opportunities,  bow 
much  more  careful  we  would  be  to  use  them 
rightly.  "Ability,  plus  opportunity,  equals 
responsibility.”  The  good  I  might  do,  and 
do  not  do,  shall  it  not  be  required  of  me  at 
the  last  day?  We  read  that  Judas  "sought 
opportunity”  to  deliver  Christ  to  his  enemies. 
Are  we  as  careful  to  seek  opportunity  to  serve 
Him,  as  Judas  was  to  betray  Him?  It  may  be 
that  no  opportunity  comes  to  us ;  that  we  are 
not  "off  the  port  But  if  the  occasion  and 
the  ability  are  ours,  the  opportunity  is  ours, 
and  ours  will  be  the  responsibility  and  the  re¬ 
ward 

Pontiac,  Michigan. 

The  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men’s  Chrittian  Associations  issue  a  leaflet 
giving  suggestions  How  to  Observe  the  Day 
and  Week  of  Prayer  for  Young  Men.  This 
important  concert  of  prayer  inauguarated 
thirty  years  ago,  will  occur  on  the  week  in¬ 
cluding  November  8th  and  14th.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  event.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been 
a  time  when  the  number  of  serious  minded 
young  men  was  so  large  outside  of  the 
church.  Never  a  time  when  the  problem  of 
bringing  them  into  the  church  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult.  Let  us  all  pray  for  the  young  men 
when  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  them  arrives, 
and  that  we  may  both  pray  and  act  in  the 
best  spirit  and  to  the  best  purpose  let  us  send 
for  the  little  tract  which  has  been  very  care 
fully  prepared,  and  study  it.  Any  local  asso¬ 
ciation  will  procure  it  for  those  who  ask. 


TO  ANY  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  we  will  deliver  the  New  Band  &  McNally  Pictorial  Atlas 
(regular  price,  $4.00)  free  of  cost  or  expressage,  to  the  order  of  any  present  subscriber  who 
will  send  us  $3.00  (regular  price)  w'ith  the  name  and  address  of  a  bona  fide  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  whom  we  will  send  The  Evangeust  one  year. 
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A  quarto  vol.  (12  x  UH  In.)  320  pages,  bound  in  cloth  and  weighs  6  Ib. 
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TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  will  send  us  $3.00  with  name  and  address,  we  wdll 
send  The  Evangelist  each  week  for  one  year  (price  $3.00)  and  also  send  (expressage  paid) 
the  New  Baud  &  McNally  Pictorial  Atlas  (regnlai’  price,  $4.00). 
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CAPITAli  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pal 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmste 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftt 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execute  ■,  Administrators,  or  Tmstees  of  Estata 
Rellgioas  and  Benevolent  Institntlons,  and  indivldnu' 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fc 
money. 

fohn  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Tlee-Pra. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vloe-Pres. 

Henry  Im  ThomeU,  Secretary. 
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Alexander  E.  Orr, 
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A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’96. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  datt 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  Th< 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Evangelist  and  Atlas,  only  $3 ;  all  charges  paid. 

A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS. 


"  I  have  examined  the  Atlas  with  care  and  can  commend  it  highly.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information  in  addition  to  the  full  list  of  maps,  which  are  excellent  and  up  to 
date.  The  offer  to  send  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  for  #3  00  and  give  the  Atlas  free,  is  a  most  liberal 
one  and  should  add  many  thousands  new  subscribers  to  the  lists  of  The  Evangelist.” 

Gen.  Edwin  C.  Mason,  U.S.A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


“I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Atlas  and  consider  the  whole  transaction  most  generous  and 
satisfactory.”  _  Mrs.  S.  E.  Haight,  Montreal,  Can. 

“  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Atlas  and  think  it  richly  worth  the  money.” 

Mrs.  B.  Sprague,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


“  I  am  much  pleased  with  contents  of  the  Atlas  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  my  friends.” 

_  A.  Durgee,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Atlas  duly  received  and  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  more  than  my 
money’s  worth.  Yours  truly,  ^  W'INTON. 
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BumLOLlTHIAWATER 


RHEUMATISM,  GRAVEL,  BRIGHT’S. 


Buffalo  lithia  water  Uric  Arid  Gravel 


la  a  potent  remedy 


Dr.  CYRDS  EPSON.  Health  Officer,  Sew  York  City: 

in  correcting  Rheumatic  Diatheain.  In  case  of  | _ _ _ _ _ _ 

in  which  I  recently  prescribed  it,  its  beneticial  effects  were  apjtarent  after  UmTliIrd  dose.  I'have  also  nrescrTbed 

it  orith  KttnofiT  in  IkfRouAci  ghf*  ttiA  KirltiAva.**  ^  _  _  ...  •  . 

Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


it  with  great  benefit  in  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys, 
Sold  by  Drvwwts,  Pamphlet  free. 


A  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  offer  callers  a  cup  of  BouiUon  made  from 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home¬ 
made  “Soup  stock,"  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

Northern  and  Western  Ohio  has  been  espe 
daily  favored  during  the  past  two  weeke,  by 
the  meetings  of  two  great  religious  bodies,  the 
American  Board  at  Toledo  and  the  Synod  of 
Ohio  at  Wooster.  These  meetings  were  alike 
in  two  respects;  in  their  deep  spirituality,  in¬ 
tensely  manifested  by  the  interest  in  the  work 
of  Foreign  Missions.  The  era  of  peace  and 
work  has  come  for  the  Ohio  Synod,  which  in 
other  years  has  been  much  given  to  Theologi¬ 
cal  Polemics. 

Wooster  is  a  charming  place.  It  is  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  a  continuous  chain  of 
low  bills,  which  recede  gradually  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  furni(  h  delightful  sit¬ 
uations  for  residences. 

It  is  the  seat  of  that  noted  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stitution,  Wooster  University.  From  the  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings  there  is  a  lovely  view,  across 
the  town  to  the  hills  on  the  southern,  eastern 
and  western  sides.  The  Synodical  Sabbath 
School  association  bogan  its  meetings  cn 
Monday  morning  and  continued  them  through 
Tuesday.  An  unusual  spirituality  marked 
every  session  and  this  was  evidently  deepened 
by  Dr.  Worden’s  address 

*  The  Synod  was  opened  Tuesday  evening  with 
a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Dr.  Hills 
of  Wooster.  The  sermon  produced  a  profound 
impression,  as  D  made  us  feel  more  vividly 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  purposes  of  life 
by  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  It  pressed 
upon  the  individual  and  upon  the  church  the 
duty  of  patient,  persistent  endeavors  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Ood.  It  was  a  missionary 
sermon  of  a  very  high  order. 

Dr.  Watt  of  Columbus  was  chosen  modera 
tor. 

Wednesday  was  wholly  devoted  to  Foreign 
Missions.  Pr  fessor  Hubburd’s  stimulating 
report  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett,  our  missionary 
to  Northern  China.  He  gave  a  brief  account 
of  his  work  of  thirty  years  The  success  of 
thoFe  years  has  been  wonderful,  for  he  him¬ 
self  had  received  2,000  into  the  church.  His 
earnestness  and  devotion  to  his  Master’s  wcrk 
touched  every  heart,  and  when  be  made  an 
impassioned  appeal,  that  the  reduction  with 
its  saddening  effects  should  cease,  and  more 
than  ever  be  given  to  the  Lord  for  China, 
there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Synod  who  did 
resolve  to  make  more  strenuous  efforts  in  his 
own  church  to  remove  the  debt  and  increase 
the  offerings  of  Christ’s  followers  for  His  work 
in  foreign  Imds. 

The  evening  session  surpassed  all  others  in 
interest.  The  ttist  hour  was  given  to  short 
addresses  from  members  of  the  “Volunteer” 
board  of  young  people  in  Wooster  University, 
who  purpose  to  present  themselves  to  the 
Board  as  foreign  missionaries  if  the  way  shall 
open.  Their  quiet  words  touched  many  a 
bearer.  Then  came  Dr.  Cobbett  who  moved 
all  even  more  than  in  the  afternoon.  Imme 
diatety  after  be  had  ended.  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
of  Wooster  said  that  there  was  a  returned 
missionary  from  China,  Rev.  John  Murray, 
who  was  eager  to  go  back  to  his  work  where 
he  was  greatly  needed,  but  the  Board  could 
not  send  him  for  lack  of  means  What  was 
to  be  done?  Already  $500  bad  been  sub¬ 
scribed  to  send  him  back  and  support  him  for 
a  year,  but  $800  more  was  needed.  At  once 
the  Synod  responded  to  a  motion  to  raise  that 
sum  then  and  there.  But  instead  of  raising 
$800,  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  Synod  raised 
$1,000.  In  thanksgiving  and  joy  that  evening 
session  closed. 

On  Thursday  the  Synod  met  in  the  chapel  of 


the  University  and  listened  to  Dr  Riggs  upon 
the  duty  of  our  Church  iu  regard  to  colleges 
and  schools  His  address  enlightened  and*en- 
couraged.  ^‘He  was  followed  by  President  Sco 
vill  of  the  University,  who  gave  bis  thoughts 
on  education,  on  the^work  of  the  University, 
its  needs,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
its  founders  as^a  Presbyterian  University  for 
young  men  and  young  men.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Scovill  need  not  be  told  that  bis  address 
was  one  of  tenderness,  beauty  and  power. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
East  Liverpool.  Thomas  Doogitt. 

THE  ARMY  WORM. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  a  bulletiu  which  is  of  especial  inter¬ 
est,  just  at  this  time,  to  every  farmer  iu  the  State, 
as  it  treats  of  that  much  dreaded  pest,  the  "Army 
Worm,”  which  has  so  recently  made  sad  havoc  in 
many  of  our  grain  and  pasture  fields.  The  Bulletin 
is  No.  104,  New  Series,  and  is  entitled  “Notes  on  the 
Recent  Invasion  of  the  Army  Worm.”  The  .surpris¬ 
ing  and  sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  of  this  pest 
has  been  well  styled  the  entomological  event  of  the 
season.  It  has  also  been  an  event  which  will  be 
long  remembered  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  suffered 
a  heavy  tiuancial  loss  in  consequence.  The  prompt 
work  cf  the  Experiment  Station  authorities  in  dis¬ 
tributing  neetied  information  should  be  appreciated 
by  every  one  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  numerous  letters  and  telegrams  which  are  daily 
received  from  farmers  in  almost  every  section  cf 
the  State,  complaining  that  fields  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  timothy  and  pasture  land  were 
being  destroyed  by  hordes  of  worms,  were  promptly 
replied  to,  and  in  many  cases  telegrams  were  sent  in 
order  that  the  needed  information  might  be  more 
promptly  received.  Circular  letters  were  also  sent 
to  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Station  Entomologists  were  sent  to  some 
of  the  infected  sections  to  elirect,  when  necessary, 
the  work  of  checkieg  the  advancing  armies  of 
worms,  and  a’so  to  make  such  observations  as  to 
the  life,  history  and  habits  of  the  insect  as  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  and  as  would  be  useful  in  ca.se  of  fu¬ 
ture  outl)reaks  of  a  similar  nature.  Although  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  outbreak  is  well  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  State,  those  sections  which  are 
largely  given  to  dairying  and  stock  raising  seem  to 
have  suffei’ed  the  most.  The  first  news  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  worms  came  from  some  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  counties,  but  soou  similar  reports  were  be¬ 
ing  received  from  many  other  counties,  including 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  Suffolk  ou  the  southeast, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  southern  and  western  coun¬ 
ties. 

In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  invasion  of  the 
army  worm,  this  bulletin  gives,  concisely,  a  general 
review  of  the  life,  history  and  habits  of  the  insect, 
together  with  such  additional  remarks  in  this  con¬ 
nection  as  are  deemed  of  Interest  at  this  time.  One 


item  of  especial  interest  is  the  description  of  the 
work  of  a  parasitic  fly  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  decreasing  the  numbers  of  the  worms;  also 
a  bacterial  disease  which  makes  quick  work  of  its 
victims.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  previously  infested  fields.  It 
is  stated  that  rolling  the  ground,  clearing  up  all 
rubbish  from  the  infested  fields,  and,  where  practi¬ 
cal,  burning  over  infested  sections,  will  kill  many 
of  the  worms  which  are  now  in  the  ground  or  under 
stones  and  rubbish.  Suggestions  as  to  crops  as 
partial  substitutes  for  corn  and  oats  destroyed  by 
the  worms  are  also  given.  Among  the  crops  sug¬ 
gested  are  barley  and  peas,  which  may  be  grown  as 
a  partial  substitute  where  the  destroyed  corn  was 
intended  for  a  soiling  crop,  and  in  case  of  excess 
may  be  used  in  the  silo.  At  the  close  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin  a  review  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of 
checking  the  worms  during  an  invasion  is  given. 

Altogether  the  bulletin  is  a  timely  one  and  will 
especially  recommend  itself  to  busy  farmers,  not 
only  because  of  the  useful  information  it  contains, 
but  because  of  the  concise  manner  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  line  cuts  and 
two  full-page  plates.  Like  all  other  bulletins  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Station,  this  one  is  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  _ 

CAN’T  QCIT  TOBACCO  HABIT 

Is  a  common  expression.  The  Tobacco  antidote,  SURE- 
yl'IT.  prepared  as  a  chewing  gum.  is  a  sate,  reliable 
remedy  thst  is  highlv  recommended.  Stops  craving 
and  invigorates  the  system.  Try  it  to-day.  2.5c.  a  box. 
nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  free.  Eureka  Chemical 
Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Sun  ] 

ROITM)  THE  WORLD  IN  FORTY  D.IYS. 

Efl'ect  ot  the  Completion  of  the  Russian  Railroad 
across  Siberia. 

Reports  from  the  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail¬ 
road  indicate  that  Central  Asia  Is  foon  to  feel  some 
such  impulse  of  growth  as  came  to  many  parts  of 
our  West  with  the  developmont  of  railroads  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  cities  of  Kourgane,  Tchelia- 
binsk,  Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  and  others 
along  the  line  of  the  new  railroad,  have  already  felt 
the  impulse.  Crowds  Ijegan  rushing  into  the  coun¬ 
try  last  Slimmer  and  autumn,  and  although  the  line 
to  Tomsk  was  opened  only  in  December,  the  city 
now  has  electric  lights  in  its  .streets,  and  there  and 
at  the  other  cities  named  new  stone  houses  have 
bjen  going  up.  Even  the  Siberian  winter  could  not 
entirely  cool  the  ardor  of  the  Russians. 

But  aside  from  the  spectae'e  of  a  sudden  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilization  in  Asia,  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad  has  an  interest  for  mankind  from 
the  fact  that  this  line  is  materially  to  shorten  the 
journey  round  the  world.  It  is  only  about  twenty 
years  since  a  journey  round  the  world  in  eight  days 
seemed  remarkable.  It  is  now  easily  done  in  sixty- 
five  days.  A  ship  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
line  sails  from  Brindisi,  Italy,  every  Sunday  evening 
for  Bombay.  On  the  Friday  evening  before  the  Pen¬ 
insular  and  Oriental  express,  crossing  the  Continent 
by  rail  to  Brindisi,  leaves  London  with  mails  and 
passengers  for  the  eastward  bound  steamer.  That 
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steamer  reaches  Aden  in  nine  days  and  Bombay  in 
fifteen  days,  so  that  on  reaching  the  latter  point  her 
passengers  are  usually  16  1-2  days  from  London,  as 
the  vessel  is  due  at  8  A.M.  These  ships,  though  not 
especially  swift,  are  extremely  regular  in  their  time 
of  arrival. 

Going  on  eastward,  the  passenger  reaches  Hong 
Kong  31  1-2  to  32  1-2  days  from  London,  and  Yoka- 
hama  on  the  average  43  days  from  London.  The 
journey  thence  to  Ix)ndon,  across  the  Pacific,  the 
continent  of  America,  and  the  Atlantic,  has  been 
made  in  21  days,  so  that  if  the  traveller  makes  close 
connections  at  Yokohama  he  accomplishes  his  jour¬ 
ney  round  the  world  in  from  63  to  64  days. 

Most  of  this  journey  is  made  on  the  ordinary 
scheduly  time  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  though 
the  21  days’  journey  from  Yokohama  to  London  was 
the  result  of  a  special  effort.  The  ordinary  schedule 
time  for  that  part  of  the  journey  is,  however, 
much  faster  than  the  schedule  time  of  any  equal 
distance  on  the  journey  from  London  to  Yokohama, 
because  the  ships  that  cross  the  Pacific  are  swifter 
than  those  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
while  the  train  service  across  this  continent  is  the 
swiftest  in  the  world  for  such  a  distance,  and,  of 
course,  there  are  no  swifter  merchant  ships  than  the 
best  of  the  Atlantic  liners.  There  are  no  delays  at 
ports  in  the  voyages  across  the  Pacific  and  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  in  the  tortuous  voyages  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  .ships  through  the  Red  Sea  and  around 
the  continent  of  Asia.  There  are  about  140  degrees 
of  east  longitude  between  London  and  Yokohama, 
and  it  requires  43  days  to  make  the  journey,  while 
between  Yokohama  and  London  are  210  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  these  are  covered  in  from  21  to  23 
days. 

Of  course  the  distance  actually  traversed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  in 
the  last  part,  and  much  less  of  it  is  by  rail.  It  is  the 
lack  of  rail  communication  across  Asia  that  makes 
the  journey  round  the  world  so  long  as  it  now  is. 
Europe  and  Asia  being  traversed  by  rail  the  whole 
remaining  water  journey  would  be  made  by  swift 
ships  with  few  stops. 

The  journey  by  rail  from  London  to  Moscow  is 
DOW  made  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  days. 
The  journey  from  Moscow  to  Tomsk  has  already 
been  made  in  eight  days,  with  several  uncompleted 
bridges  between  Omskano  and  Tomsk,  and  delays 
sometimes  of  many  hours  at  intermediate  stations. 
When  all  is  in  proper  running  onier  the  journey 
from  Moscow  to  Tomsk  will  be  made  in  5  or  6 
days,  in  spite  of  the  very  moderate  rate  of  speed  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  Trans-Siberian  line.  Tomsk  will 
then  be  about  9  days  from  London,  and  when  the 
Trans-Siberian  line  is  completed  the  journey  from 
London  across  Asia  will  be  made  in  about  19  or  per¬ 
haps  20  days.  The  journey  across  the  Sea  of  Japan 
from  Vladivostock,  the  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  road,  will  not  occupy  more  than  2  days  at 
most,  and  with  swift  steamers  such  as  those  in  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Pacific,  could  be  shortened  so  as  to 
bring  the  neare.st  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan 
within  40  hours  of  Vladivostock,  and  Y'okahama 
within  22  or  23  days  of  London. 

Add  to  this  21  days  for  the  journey  eastward  from 
Yokahamato  London,  and  the  trip  around  the  world 
Is  mode  in  43  or  44  days,  or  in  the  time  now  occupied 
in  the  journey  from  London  to  Yokohama. 

Almost  the  whole  gain  is  made  by  reason  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  which  makes  the  route 
vastly  more  direct  than  at  present.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  will  then  lie  made  within 
the  belt  lying  between  the  50th  and  60th  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
moderate  speed  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 
Could  the  speed  of  its  express  trains  be  made  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  our  fastest  trans-Continental  trains, 
the  journey  might  be  shortened  by  at  least  2  days, 
and  might  by  special  expedition  at  all  points  be 
brought  down  to  half  the  time  of  Mr.  Fogg’s  famous 
journey.  There  is  a  possibility  of  even  further  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  journey  by  means  of  swift  steamers 
directly  from  Vladivostock  to  some  part  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  continent. 


Evangelist  Publishiog  Company: 

Oentlemen:  The  Atlas  reached  me  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  I  hasten  to  exprees  my  thanks 
for  it,  and  high  appreciation  of  it  The  Evan 
gelist  is  such  a  valuable  publication  of  itself 
that  one  esteems  a  premium  as  quite  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  therefore  as  deserving  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  special  thanks.  Miss  A.  O.  Rider. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

See  our  remarkable  offer  on  page  29. 


I  Steuben 
I  Sanitarium 


^  Honiellsville,  N.  Y. 

^  Intended  for  the  special  benefit 
^  of  invalids  for  whom  recovery 
is  possible  only  under  the  most 
•8  favorable  conditions,  including 
ag  the  constant  care  and  observa- 
^  tion  of  skilful  physicians.  It 

^  offers,  also,  ^ 

The  Highest  Surgical  Skill;  Trained  Nurses  and  Attendants; 

^  Most  Advanced  Appliances ;  A  Health-building  Diet ; 

^  All  known  Remedial  Agents ;  A  Health-preserving  Atmosphere ; 

^  Every  Form  of  Bath ;  I  The  O^mforts  of  a  Home. 

3ft  Sufferers  from  chronic  diseases  who  need  the  means  and  appliances  the  3ft 

^  general  practitioner  does  not  possess,  are  earnestly  invited  to  investigate 

its  merits,  addressing  the  Superintendent, 

^  DR.  J.  E.  WALKER,  Homellsville,  N.Y.  ^ 
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JAPAN=AIV\ERICAN  LINE  THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE  ORIENT  Fastost  Train  in  the  West 

RUNNING 

Great  Northern  Railway  every  day  in  the  year 

^  VIA  THE 

Duluth-St.  Paul-Minneapolis 

TO 

Seattle,  Washington 


Nipon  Yusen  Kaisha 

TO 

HAWAII-JAPAN-CHINA 

Australia  and  India 


Native  agents  of  the  Company  at  foreign  ports  speak 
English  and  are  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  service 
to  tourists,  students,  temporary  residents  and  shippers. 

Through  rates  and  bills  of  lading  to  all  Oriental  ports. 
Special  rates  for  Missionaries.  For  freight,  express-par¬ 
cel,  and  passage  rates,  sailing  dates,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  railway  or  steamship  agent,  or  address 

F.  I.  WHIT.NEV,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


I’O  UTAH 

39  Hours  from  Missouri  River. 

44  Hours  from  Chicago. 

TO  CALIFORNIA 

3H  Davs  from  Missouri  River. 

3  Hays  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

THE  ONI.Y  TRAIN 

in  the  West  carrying  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars. 

Send  for  I  E.  L  LOMAX. 

Ailvfftiginff  Matter  |  Oen.  Pass,  ic  Ticket  Agt.,  Omaha,  Neb 


rOR  the  W.STCR  BERMUDA 

From  New  York,  48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  Impossible. 


TOUR^C^TO  WEST  INDIES 

30  day’s  trip,  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  A.  E.  OUTERBRIDCE  A.  CO. 

Agents  for  Quebec  S.S.  Co.,  39  Broadway,  or  THOS. 
COOK  &  SON.  2t)l  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD,  Holy  Land,  Europe. 

A  select  party  leaves  New  York  Nov.  .5  and  ’Frisco  Nov  12  for 
trip  aronnd  the  world ;  limited  to  eight  persons.  Parties 
leave  Kcb.  tl  and  27  for  Holy  Land  :  May  8.  June  12.  Jnly  S.  for 
Euiope  ;  {260  and  up.  F.  C.  CLAKK,  111  Broadway,  N.Y. 

A  $5  Sessional  Library. 

Have  you  heaid  of  The  Evangelist’s 
Sessional  Library?  This  is  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
specially  devoted  to  the  needs  of  one 
hearing  office  In  our  Church.  It  Is  sup¬ 
plied  entire  for  $5.00. 

Send  for  particulars  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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,  _ .SHORTEST. 

FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  THk  NORTH. 

QUICKEST  SCHED* 
ULES  ever' MADE. 
3UPE*RB  TRAINS. 

W.C.RINtARSOM.QRA.'ClNCINMATI.O. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT. 

TWELFTH  SEASON. 

SELECT  PARTY  will  leave  New  York  Jannary  5, 1897,  by 
express  steamer  “  Colombia.”  lOB  DAYS*  TOUR  throngh 
ITALY.  GREECE.  SYRIA  (DAMASCUS).  PALESTINE, 
EGYPT,  the  NILE  (to  first  cataract),  the  Riviera  (Nice), 
8WITKEHLAND.  FRANCE  and  ENGLAND  Strictly  first- 
class  :  exceptional  advantages.  For  partlcnlars  of  winter  and 
summer  tours,  address  Mrs,  M.  A.  CROSLeY.  502  Bedford 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  or  Norwich,  Conn. 
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Things  are  only  wonderfnl  hy  comparison.  Therefore,  compare  a  set  of  six  of  these  Famous 
World's  Fair  Souvenir  Teaspoons,  ftdl  size  for  daily  use,  with  any  spoons  you  have  ever 
seen.  For  Matchless  Beauty,  Artistic  Elegance  and  Bich,  Superb  Design  anti  Finish,  they 
are  the  most  JVONDEBFUL  BARGAIN  at  flfl  cts.  ever  offered  hy  a  reliable  firm.  The 
1-  cheapest  and  plainest  kind  of  spoons  cost  $1.50  for  six.  Here  yon  get  artistic  designs  with 
jy  GOLD-PLATED  BOWLS— entire  bowl  outside  and  inside  gold-jdated—each  shotving  a 
different  handsomely-engraved  building  of  the  World's  Fair.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it, 
■y  hut  SEND  FOR  A  SET  at  once  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it  is  the  Grandest  Bargain  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  send  them  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Gould  we  afford 
A.  to  do  this  if  the  bargain  teas  not  genuine? 


FOR  ALL  SIX 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  SHOWS  EXACT  SIZE  AND  PATTERN  OF  SPOONS. 


These  are  the  Original  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Teaspoons.  The  panic  of  189C1  and  the  failure  of  a  syndicate  of  private  dealer’s  to  dispose  of  them  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  threw  them  oack  on  our  hands  and  slowly  but  surely  we  are  awakening  the  ouhlic  to  the  fact  that  for  artistic  merit,  matchless  elegance  and  serviceable 
durability,  a  set  of  six  of  these  Handsome  and  Famous  World’s  Fair  Souvenir  full  size  Teaspoons  at  IW  cents  is  the  GKAN  litiST  BA  KG  A  IN  OF  TH  K  TIMES. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Fair  knows  that  the  price  of  these  spoons  on  the  Fair  grounds  was  apiece,  or  Sfl.np  for  a  set  of  six.  or  Sli'-iW  for  the  entire  collection  of 
twelve  different  spoons,  and  here  we  sell  »ou  a  s  t  ot  sit  for  only  W»  ce  ts.  CAN  YOU  AFKORD  TO  MISSS  IT?  The  spoons  are  divided 
into  two  different  sets  as  follows:  S*t  No.  4  comprises  these  six  buildinifs— Manufactures.  Horticultural.  Woman's.  Fisheries.  Machinery  Hall,  Transporta¬ 
tion.  Set  So.  5  comprises  these  six— Administration,  Art.  Agriculture,  Electrical.  Mining.  Government.  You  can  have  either  set  you  like,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  less  than  a  set  f  six  be  sold,  nor  will  they  be  divided  in  any  other  manner  than  above.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  cheap,  washed-over 
spoons,  hut  genuine  triple^late  silver  on  white  metal,  stamped  Leonard  Mpo.  Co..  A  1 —a  guarantee  of  reliabilitv.  They  are  FULL  SIZE  for  table  se,  and 
the  entire  bowl  outside  and  inside  is  gold-plated,  showing  a  beautifully  engraved  and  embossed  building  of  the  Fair.  The  set  of  six  is  put  up  in  a  handsomely- 
lined  box  and  is  sent  by  mail  PREPAIO  »»N’  RECEIPT  OF  PRIC".  5»9  CENTS.  Rememlter. if  this  wonderful  bargain  does  not  come  up  to  y’our  expectations, 
or  if  you  believe  they  have  been  misrepresented  in  any  manner,  WE  W  ILL  BEFFM)  YOUR  MONEY  ON  DEMAND. 

1*«M  must  ure  these  spooHK  to  appreciate  them:  you  must  personalty  hamlle  anti  examine  them  to  realize  trhat  a  rare  bargain  they  are. 
Send  lUt  rents  to~day  for  a  set;  a  hundred  dollars  inrested  in  something  else  irouldn^t  gire  half  the  delight  for  a  Wedding,  liirthday  or 
Christmas  trift.  Send  SUt  rents  hy  express  or  postojpcf  money  order  or  registered  letter  (  V  d{SO\.i  L  CHKCKS  \OT  -4  f'CEPTED  >,  Our 
references  are  First  Sational  Jtank.  Chicago,  any  Express  Company,  or  Itradstreet’s  Commercial  Keports.  Kememher  tee  refund  your  money 
if  you  are  dissatisfied,  lie  sure  to  send  for  our  lSU(i-U7  catalogue  of  incomparable  silrerware  bargains  ;  mailed  free.  Address, 
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